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Every Teacher 


OU can lead a student to the foun- 

tains of good literature and intelli- 

gent writing on public affairs. But 
CAN YOU MAKE HIM DRINK? 

That is the $64 question for teachers 
today—of every subject and at every 
level. As a teacher, you know from 
experience that reading is not a simple 
skill to teach. You know that sound 
reading habits are not easily planted in 
average modern young people, beset by 
a thousand distracting influences of 
movies, radio, television, comics, social 
life and the machine age. 

Yet you are convinced—and rightly—that the forma- 
tion of good reading habits in junior and senior high 
school is the school’s most important task. For the 
student whose spirit is “stabbed broad awake” with the 
urge to read well and widely will not stop with gradua- 
tion. This is the seed-bed from which will grow his 
lifelong participation in culture and citizenship. 

What is the one big problem in starting your students 
to read and to like reading? Isn't it simply the difficulty 
of finding reading materials that arouse in them a 
consuming interest, on subjects of real significance, 
written with expert craftsmanship within the compre- 
hension of young people? 

These are the factors which the editors of Scholastic 
Magazines set up as criteria for every piece of reading 
matter they print, whether by well-known writers, or in 
their own staff writing. They are the primary reason 
why Scholastic Magazines are read and studied eagerly 
by more than 700,000 American high school students. 

The essential quality that stimulates students to read 
(and speeds up their reading momentum) . . . is easy 
readability. Our editors have carefully studied all 
important readability indexes and formulas. They have 
chosen the best methods from every source. And they 
have molded them into one master guide for focusing 
words into a succession of clear and graphic images, 
easy for the students to see and understand. Difficult 
words, long sentences and involved paragraphs are 
avoided. 

The student can comfortably read about the following 
subjects (all part of the Scholastic editorial program ) 
and more intelligently evaluate their effect on him: 
Government; Science; War and Peace; Conservation; 
Human Rights; Family; Education; Personality Growth 
and Character (how he can build a personal ethical 
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-code ). He also finds exceptionally clear 

instruction on how to use the English 
language effectively (speech and writ- 
ing) at school, at home, and on the job. 

Our new magazine, LITERARY 

CAVALCADE (monthly), is devoted 
entirely to selections from modern read- 
ing, plus pictorial essays, and student 
interest departments. Each selection, 
although vivid and exciting in its own 
right, is a contemporary classic, chosen 
to cultivate an appreciation of the 
values and attitudes that form the base 
of our civilization. Each issue of 
LITERARY CAVALCADE contains a condensed novel, 
short stories, a play, essays, articles, poetry, and pictorial 
features. For the student, LITERARY CAVALCADE 
is exciting and wholesome reading; for the teacher it is 
an effective tool for building good reading habits while 
acquainting students with the finest contemporary 
writing. 

Here is what a student says about his Scholastic 
Magazine: 

“My parents have often criticized me for not taking 
an interest in reading the daily newspaper. But when | 
discovered your magazine, my interest in world affairs 
immediately grew. It is the most interesting and educa- 
tional magazine I have ever read.” 

Scholastic Magazines are planned for these groups: 

SENIOR SCHOLASTIC: for Social Studies and Eng- 
lish classes, grades 10 through 12. 

PRACTICAL ENGLISH: stresses the mechanics of 
good writing, reading, speaking, and listening. 

WORLD WEEK: interprets the world scene for stu- 
dents in grades 9 and 10. 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: offers an all-purpose pro- 
gram for grades 6 through 9. 

Start the new year of reading by renewing your “¢¢ od 
reading” classroom subscription to your favorite Scho- 
lastic Magazine. If you do not use a Scholastic Magazine 
in your class, start the good reading habit in your stu- 
dents with a subscription to the Scholastic Magazine 
which fits your needs. Take advantage of our money- 
saving combination offer and start now. Mark your esti- 
mated requirements on the card enclosed in this maga- 
zine and send it to us today. 

This is the first in a series of advertisements desi ned 
to show how Scholastic Magazines are planned to | lp 
you in your teaching. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Vonthly 


The National Service Magazine for the 
Teaching Profession 


EXECUTIVE STAFF: Maurice R. Robinson, Presi- 
dent and Publisher * Kenneth M. Gould, Editor- 
in-Chief * William Dow Boutwell, Editor * Mary 
Jane Dunton, Art Director * Sarah McC. Gor- 
man, Production Chief * G. Herbert McCracken, 
Vice-President and Treasurer * Marie Kerk- 
mann, Advertising Manager * Agnes Laurino, 
Business Manager 


Scholastic Teacher Monthly supplies practical 
hints to teachers, frontier trends in secondary 
schools, news of education, handy guides to the 
best in books, radio, and motion pictures 


Scholastic Teacher Weekly (and monthly) 
contains Weekly Lesson Plan and Tools for Teach- 
ers. Weekly and Monthly go FREE to teachers 
ordering classroom magazines club subscriptions 
for any of the following Scholastic Magazines: 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
LITERARY CAVALCADE 
WORLD WEEK 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Scholastic Teacher invites manuscripts describ 
ing new and promising teaching techniques and 
practices in English and Social Studies. Payment 
is made for manuscripts accepted at the time of 
publication. Send photographs if available 


Published weekly, Sept. through May 22% 3 
inclusive, except during school holi- ites 
days and at mid-term. Entered as second-class 
matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act 
of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1949, by 
Scholastic Corp. 


Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, 
Ohio. 


General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC 
TEACHER, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y 
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BRIDGE 


to 


FREEDOM 


UR free way of life will continue to 

be challenged by the totalitarians. 
They believe, and I suspect they hope, 
that some of our imperfections will not 
be sufficiently corrected to guarantee 
permanency of our freedom. They are 
encouraged by all-too-apparent apathy 
of our citizens concerning public af- 
fairs; by the failure of millions even to 
vote. They see weakness in the fact 
that only 51 per cent of Americans of 
voting age went to the polls on No- 
vember 2.° They observe also the con- 
fused thinking of many of our people 
in the presence of the growing com- 
plexities of modern life. 

I am confident that education in our 
schools will increasingly add strength 
and dependability to American democ- 
racy. Apathy toward public affairs and 
confusion will largely be eliminated as 
we unfailingly give young people ir 
school, over a period of years, regular 
experiences in reading about and dis- 
cussing public questions. In our schools 
pupils will become well informed with 
respect to contemporary problems. Our 
young people will then make the transi- 
tion from school to active and intel- 
ligent adult citizenship naturally and 
with confidence in their abilities as 
citizens of a free society. 

We all know that today millions of 
our people are apathetic regarding their 
duties as citizens because they “have 
no opinions,” as the polls say. Many 
lack the training or the background of 
experience essential to reasonably 
sound judgment. 

We would not expect an athlete to 
perform with confidence and depend- 
ability if, without adequate training, he 
were abruptly thrust onto the field of 
action. 

Why should we expect adults to be 


*For comparative figures on voting in U. §S., 
and other countries see Dec. 1 Senior Scholastic. 


effective participants in public affairs 
if they have not had adequate prepara- 
tion? Our young people in school must 
be thoroughly prepared by experience to 


engage in discussion of public questions 
with reasonable confidence and proper 


restraint, to draw upon a background 
of essential information in forming 
judgments, and to know how to as- 
semble and interpret new facts. 

I believe we shall successfully bridge 
the gap from ignorance and apathy 
to enduring freedom. I think we can 
steadily reduce the percentage of “no 
opinion” citizens — the people one news- 
paper lumped under the title “The 
Dunnos.” I think we shall do this 
largely because more and more people 
regularly read about, discuss, and 
participate in the significant and swift- 
moving events of contemporary times. 

We shall do this by the early in- 
troduction of students to the custom 
of reading about current affairs in 
periodicals — in newspapers, magazines, 
and, in particular, classroom periodicals. 
Five major publishers edit, process, and 
provide background materials adapted 
for various age and interest levels. They 
are: American Education Press, Civic 
Education Service, The Eaton Publish- 
ing Co., George A. Pflaum, Inc., and 
Scholastic Magazines. 

In the excellent address before the 
1948 National Council for the Social 
Studies meeting, Stanley E. Dimond, 
the president, said “Adequate recogni- 
tion in this country has not yet been 
given to those who have aided us by 
their publication of current events 
materials for the schools.” 

Scholastic Magazines enable the 
teacher to open windows on the world- 
significant and swift-moving events of 
our day. All five Scholastic Magazines 
for the classroom are dedicated to 
strengthening the bridge to freedom. 


Chairman, Editorial Board, Scholastic Magazines 














What's Right 
With the Social Studies 


Geography a Major Focus at Best Attended Convention 


ISTORY and current events were 
H dull stuff to “Herbie.” All the news 
he was interested in was that Lou 
Boudreau and his Indians had won the 
world All—that is—until the 


teacher turned on a new radio set in 
class and thev heard an interview with 


series. 


a Yugoslav workingman who talked In 
broken English, but who told 
some exciting facts about what was go- 


them 


ing on in his native country, behind 
the “Iron Curtain.” 

Records of this and other programs, 
some produced by student forum dis- 
cussions, were played by Leonard A. 
Vitcha of the Cleveland Public Schools 
at a section meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, to show 
what turned “Herbie” and many of his 
friends from indifference to interest in 
the social studies. 

The National Council, holding its 
28th meeting at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, Thanksgiving week- 
end, Was sparked by scores of such first- 
hand reports of new and hopeful meth- 
ods. Recognizing the grave problems 
that face society in the modern world, 
the 1400 teachers who attended this 
record-breaking conference, plus 350 
members of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers, came away with 
the unanimous feeling: “It 
easy, but we can do it!” 


annual 


wont be 


Gone Are the Days 


Under the presidency of Stanley E. 
Dimond, of Detroit Public Schools, a 
rich and varied program was presented 
by W. Francis English, University of 
Missouri, and his committee. Dr. Di- 
mond, in his presidential address, struck 
the keynote that social studies teachers 
are making progress (1) in understand- 
ing the children they teach; (2) in un 
swerving devotion to the ideals of de- 
mocracy; and (3) in improved methods 
and materials for the teaching of cur- 
rent affairs. “Gone are the days,” he 
said, “when the social dealt 
solely with the dead past. . . . The ques- 
tion now before us is not ‘Can we teach 
controversial questions?’ but rather, 
‘How can we teach them best?”” 

Current affairs and classroom maga- 
zines naturally occupied a_ foremost 


studies 


By KENNETH M. GOULD 


place in section programs, with such 
participants as Mrs. Fay Wesley, of the 
Minneapolis Star world affairs program, 
Mrs. Mildred B. Mitchell, Mrs. Marion 
Quigley, and Nathan Brown, fellows, 
and James F. Corbett, coordinator, of 
the New York Times survey of current 
affairs teaching; Harry Bard, Baltimore, 
George H. Reavis, Cincinnati, and 
others 

At general sessions and the Friday 
night banquet, distinguished speakers 
included Charles E. Merriam on “The 
Meaning of Democracy in Our Day’; 
Brig. Gen. C. T. Lanham on “A Better 
Citizen, a Better Soldier”; Howard E. 
Wilson on “Innocence Abroad in 1948”; 
and Leo Pasvolsky on “The Significance 
of the Discussion about World Govern- 
ment.” 

The teaching of civil liberties and the 
defense of freedom to think, discuss, 
and learn, were vigorously championed 
in sections and in an open meeting of 
the National Council’s Committee on 
Academic Freedom, Arch W.. Troel- 
strup, chairman. 


Geography-minded 
Geography held the spotlight fre- 
quently, not only because of the con- 
current sessions of the National Council 
of Geography Teachers, but because 
social studies teachers are constantly 
becoming more geography-minded. The 


Photo by Smith Studi 


W. Francis English, newly elected NCSS president 


19th Yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies deals with Geo 
graphic Approaches to Social Educa 
tion. Its content, purposes, and _ us 
were discussed at a joint luncheon of 
the two Councils, by Clyde F. Kohn of 
Northwestern University, editor of the 
yearbook, and other geographers. Th 
vearbook (to be reviewed later in Scho 
lastic Teacher) contains 25 chapters by 
specialists. 

Another joint session of the Councils 
dealt with the urgent issue of conserva 
tion of natural Preston E 
James of Syracuse University, in an eve- 
ning address, indicated that geography, 
too, as well as government and econom- 


resources. 


ics, has its controversial issues, i.e., not 
only technical ones but the geographical 
facts underlying political disputes in 
such vexed areas as Palestine and 
China. 

Other important phases of the social 
studies given special attention in the 
program were Curriculum Construc- 
tion, State and Local History, Inter- 
group Education, Learning for Life Ad- 
justment (presented by J. Dan Hull of 
the U. S. Office of Education), Labor- 
Management Problems, Aviation and 
World Relations, Atomic Energy, World 

(Concluded on page 21-T) 


New Officers—New Meeting Place 


W. Francis English of the University of Missouri was elected 
president of the National Council for the Social Studies for the 
ensuing year. For first vice-president it chose Erling Hunt of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and for second vice- 
president, Myrtle Roberts, of Woodrow Wilson High School, Dal- 
las, Texas. Lewis Paul Todd, new editor of Social Education, and 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, executive secretary of the Council, were 
reappointed. Earl B. Shaw of State Teachers College, Worcester, 
Mass., was elected president of the National Council of Geography 


Teachers. 


Next convention: Baltimore, 1949, 
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Record Council Sessions Point the Way in Chicago 


central idea presented to more 

than 5,000 English teachers from 
every state who attended the thirty- 
eighth annual meeting of the NCTE at 
the Hotel Stevens in Chicago from 
November 25 to 27. 

Thomas Clark Pollock, president, 
opened the meeting by declaring, 
“While there is value in the idea of a 
child-centered school, there is more 
value in the idea of a maturity-centered 
school. The first stresses beginning with 
the child where he is. But the second 
stresses the direction in which he should 
grow.” 

Children, he reminded his listeners, 
“can grow down as well as up; they can 
become psychologically blocked at 
various stages of their growth. 
Students need teachers who can see the 
man in the boy the woman in the girl.” 

“Today the teacher of literature has 
a greater opportunity and responsibility 
than ever before,” James Michener, 
author of the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
book, Tales of the South Pacific, told 
those who attended the dinner on Fri- 
day evening. “We have entered into 
an age of spiritual defeatism, and in 
such ages it is the poets and the great 
writers who keep alive the sparks of 
idealism, without which society per- 
ishes. 

“You have been left with the principal 
job of modern educators,” he said. “You 
must keep alive the sparks of idealism, 
human decency, hope, belief in a better 
world, and dedication to the goodness 
of mankind. By a process of elimination 
you have become the ministers who 
must see the world through its dark 
night.” 


B enist for Maturity” was the 


Children’s Book Authors 


On the program with Mr. Michener 
were Alan Lomax, ballad editor of 
Decca Records, and Karl Shapiro, poet, 

On Saturday, Leon Hood, chairman 
of the NCTE Committee on Radio, 
presented awards to “The Theatre Guild 
on the Air” (ABC) and the “CBS 
Documentary Unit.” 

Expressing the thought that English 
teachers should and do help students 
to maintain their equilibrium in their 
speaking, reading, and writing, Marion 
C. Sheridan, first vice-president, said, 
“Equilibrium is a happy balance, but 
life may be interesting and significant 


when it is slightly out of balance, off 
balance—but not unbalanced.” 

Feature of the Friday afternoon pro- 
gram was.a book luncheon at which 
twenty-five authors of children’s books 
were present, one seated at each table 
in the audience. Also on the Friday 
program was Dora V. Smith, director 
of the Council Commission on English, 
who reported that her commission had 
made progress and that the first vol- 
ume of the Commission’s Report can be 
expected next year. 

Practical English and Senior Scho- 
lastic were reported as among the 
seventeen magazines most frequently 
used in classrooms throughout the United 
States in a talk by Ruth Mary Weeks, 
chairman of the NCTE Committee on 
Newspapers and Magazines, at the Fri- 
day afternoon session on “Mass Com- 
munication.” At the same _ meeting 
Harold B. Allen, University of Minne- 
sota, urged teachers to prepare students 
to become discriminating receivers of 
opinion and thereby combat the pressure 
groups that are influencing public opin- 
ion. 


Grammar Is for Sophomores 


Joseph Mersand of New York City 
described how his school uses modern 
communications media. Hardy Finch 
told about ways that teachers could 
help their students read mass maga- 
zines more critically. He suggested that 
the comics and the picture magazines 
be discussed in the classroom also. 

On Saturday Robert Pooley, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, startled his lis- 
teners with the proposal that the teach- 
ing of grammar be postponed “until 
students have reached sufficient matur- 
ity to be able to use effectively those 
rules which can be generalized from 
experience. In most cases this will 


Photo by Theodore Haley 
President-elect Marion C. Sheridan 


“It is not only what we decide to teach 
but how we go about it. 


mean the postponing of teaching of 
grammar to the sophomore year of high 
school.” 

Later in his talk Dr. Pooley said, 
“The exercises set for the practice of 
language should be closely tied to the 
communication needs of the student.” 

In a discussion of language teaching 
on the college level, Walter Loban, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, advised teachers to 
help students organize their ideas ef- 
fectively for others and think clearly 
about matters within their own experi- 
ence. “Whatever is done to broaden 
an adolescent’s interests prepares him 
for college work,” he said. “He should 
be familiar with a reasonable number of 
books containing ideas that run con- 
trary to his expectations or attitudes 
and place some strain on his intellect. I 
have in mind books like The Autobio- 
graphy of Lincoln Steffens, The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey, Galsworthy’s Loyal- 
ties, Bellamy’s Looking Backward, and 
the complete Gulliver's Travels. 

Listeners packed the conference rooms 
to hear discussions of such section topics 
as “English for social adjustment,” 
“English as a help to clear thinking,” 
“English for fostering originality and 
speculation,” “Teaching fundamentals,” 

(Continued on page 18-T) 


NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS 


Officers of the Council for 1948-49 were elected as follows: 
Marion C. Sheridan, New Haven High School, New Haven, Conn., 
president; Mark Neville, John Burroughs School, St. Louis, first 
vice-president; Luella B. Cook, Minneapolis Public Schools, sec- 
ond vice-president; and W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago, secretary- 


treasurer. 


Next convention: Buffalo, 1949, 
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How Wells Keeps Well 


In This Chicago High School It’s Everybody's Business 


HEN we established our nutrition 

program at Wells High School we 
made mistakes common to any new ed- 
ucational program. Out of our successes 
and failures we established a program 
well fitted to pupil needs and home 
conditions. 

First of all, we attempted to find out 
the nutritional conditions in the home 
life of our young people. Then we 
worked to correct any deficiencies. We 
gave occasional surprise tests in which 
our students reported what they ate in 
the past 24 hours. Then we evaluated 
with them the deficiencies and lacks 
that were apparent. 

We also weighed and 
every child and worked out a_nutri- 
tional quotient for each based upon a 


measured 


quick study of his bone structure and 
relation to health 
Pupils who were found  seri- 
deficient 


his standing in 
norms. 
ously were programmed 
through our health center manned by 
a nurse, the head of the 
nomics department, and our staff physi- 
cian. The home teacher 
talked first of all to the voungster and 


then furnished some suggested diets 


home eco- 


economics 


for gaining or losing weight as the case 
might warrant. She based the diets in- 
telligently upon the type of food served 
in our multi-national backgrounds and 
upon low cost, simply prepared foods. 
The doctor talked to seriously affected 
young people—those obese or painfully 
thin. 

Two survey factors that weighed 
heavily: (1) the effect of the high cost 
of living in this relatively low-income, 
city neighborhood and (2) the high 
number of families in which both par- 
ents were employed and meals were 
hastily and poorly prepared. 

Surveys and good instruction and 
much discussion of basic foods some- 
how just didn’t accomplish the thing 
we wanted, that is, good general eat- 
ing habits. Very often the most mal- 
nourished child would select the worst 
possible combination of foods in the 
school lunchroom. Parents would often 
report that the child would not eat 
nourishing food at home. 

Finally we formed a faculty-student 
committee to discuss nutritional prob- 
lems. From the faculty came the doc- 
tor, nurse, heads of the physical educa- 
tion and science departments, lunch- 
room director, and, of course, the head 
of the home economics department who 
directed the whole program. The stu- 
dent body sent representatives from the 


By Virginia F. Matson 
Wells High School, Chicago 


classes where nutrition was taught. At 
weekly meetings we discussed ways and 
means of improving the eating habits 
and selection of nourishing foods. From 
the discussions came these ideas: 

1. Menu study was made the regu- 
lar work of all the science classes. 
Every student prepared a record of 
what he ate one day each week and 
consulted with his classroom teacher 
about it. Over a period of time a cumu- 
lative record of the student’s eating 
habits was compiled. Even though a 


Prize poster by Cleveland boy. This 
year students can win special nutri- 
tion honors in Scholastic Art and 
Writing Awards. See rules booklets. 


student desired to fool his teacher, it 
became difficult to do so week after 
week, especially since he was weighed 
and measured regularly and, if the sit- 
uation proved serious, went for con- 
sultations to the health center. 

2. We distributed desirable menus 
compiled by the home economics de- 
partment to all the students. We em- 
phasized foods in season; simple but 
tasty recipes. Mothers welcomed these 
menus as a practical service to them. 
Then, too, a number of parents of for- 
eign extraction, finding it hard to keep 
up with all the Americanisms their 
young people acquired in eating habits, 
found these menus offered good Amer- 
ican ways to eat 


But then the lunchroom director 


pointed out that the carefully developed 
budget meals were being passed up for 
pop, candy, and hot dogs. She felt some- 
thing must be done to correct the 
school situation before the home prob- 
lems should be attacked. Accordingly, 
we launched publicity drives. School 
civic organizations, science and health 
classes all urged the budget meals and 
good eating habits at school. Student 
leaders induced students against eat- 
ing elsewhere than the lunchroom. 
Posters from the art department depict- 
ing balanced meals looked down from 
the lunchroom walls. 

Then the lunchroom director drew 
her trump cards. First, she agreed to 
offer a free round of lunches to the 
members of the table chosen at each 
lunch period as selecting the best all 
around menus for each member at the 
table. There were eight to ten at each 
table. She and some of the students and 
teachers on the health 
judged each of the four periods and 
she handed out the free tickets every 
day for a week. After that she judged 
once a week and then tapered off to 
one judging a month. 

Then she drew her other trump card 
Students and faculty had pointed out to 
her that they were uncovering a num- 
ber of cases of actual need. She agreed 
to use up to a hundred young people a 


committec 


day in clearing and scraping dishes and 
manning the automatic dishwashers in 
exchange for a warm, nourishing meal. 

A giant health week program cli- 
maxed our nutrition drive. Outside 
speakers, movies, exhibits from food 
manufacturers, and publicity carried the 
message to every home. 

What are the results? We see these 
favorable signs: 

1. When more money is available at 
home for good food, it is spent for wise 
basic nutritious food. 

2. On the whole, the young p 
themselves seem to want to eat bette 


(Concluded on page 22-T) 


Pee ee 


To Your Good Health: 


Our compliments and $25 to Miss Mo! 
son. 

Scholastic Teacher invites educators 
tell their practical experience on “Hov 
promote nutrition.” Eight $25 awards ' 
best articles. Send manuscripts to: Direc’ 
Nutrition Program, Scholastic Magoz' 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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“AIR RIFLE” with a 1Q0-ton BLAST! 
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nd Imagine mining coal with an “air rifle”! Yet 

ant , 

=m that’s exactly what is done today in many 

at- ee, ; -_" : 
of America’s modern coal mines. For com- 

mm. : 

ct pressed air, at a pressure of 10,000 lbs. per 
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ach the tubing shown. Air blasting not only makes 
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mining safer, but speeds production, too. 


In mine laboratories like the one shown below, chem- 
ists check samples of graded coal before loading 
railroad cars to make certain that each shipment 
meets each customer's specifications and provides 
the quality as well as grade of coal desired. 


There’s fascination in learning the facts about coal! 
ple New methods have brought vast changes in mining 
since “pick and shovel” days. To help your classes 
learn about them quickly, we've prepared an inter- 
esting booklet, Pertinent Facts About Coal. For your 
free copies, simply mail the coupon. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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More tons of air pumped in than tons of coal re- 
moved is the daily record of modern coal mine 
ventilation. If air-flow readings fall below safety 
standards, inspectors like the man below halt all 


operations until the condition is remedied. 












Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. ST 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
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The T-A-B Dividend Books 


ERE, once again, if you wish to 

use them, are discussion ques- 

tions for January T-A-B CLUB 
selections. We invite teachers to tell us 
about discussions and methods they find 
successful. 


Silas Marner 

Silas Marner is a great novel—George 
Eliot’s masterpiece, most critics agree. 
Some prefer The Mill on the Floss and 
Adam Bede. Silas Marner has one qual- 
ity that, perhaps unconsciously, has 
made it a favorite of American read- 
ers and American schools; its strong 
feeling of democracy, its emphatic op- 
position to caste distinctions. How often 
does George Eliot contrast the gentry 
and the peasant class, the gentleman 
and artisan? Is her sympathy with the 
English so-called lower classes evident? 
What does the outcome of her plot in- 
dicate? Would snobs have approved of 
the solution? What of the use of gold 
as a symbol? Which kind of gold in the 
end gives Silas the 


greater consola- 


tlonr 


Lilienthal’s T.V.A. 

Why does Lilienthal call his book, in 
its subtitle, “Democracy on the March?” 
What unusual contributions to Tennes- 
see Valley people did the “Authority” 
make? What problems and_ obstacles 
did it face? Have there been proposals 
for similar “Authorities” elsewhere in 
U. S.? Mention one or two. 


Trent's Last Case 
Why, in your opinion, is Trent’s Last 
Case regarded as one of the greatest 


Word 


Writing in the 
Library Journal 
Dorothy Buckley of 
New Brunswick, 
N. J., tells with 
what marked _ suc- 
cess the Teen Age 
Book Club made its 
way into the New 
Brunswick High School. English teach- 
ers and the librarian worked together 
on the project. The T-A-B-Club selec 
tions were used as the basis for outside 
reading requirements and proved more 
popular, Miss Buckley says, than those 
taken from the usual home reading lists. 
One class produced a T-A-B News, in 
which students described the books 


Dorothy Buckley 


By Max 


detective stories? Is it more than just 
a detective story—a study of character, 
for example, a picture of a certain class 
in society, etc.? Do you like the way in 
which it analyzes human nature and 
gives you a knowledge of psychology? 
Explain how an insight into the way 
people act and feel and think can be 
useful to you. This books brought Ed- 
mund Clerihew Bentley such fame that 
the world forgot his other achieve- 
ments. His specialty was humorous 
verse. He devised a four-line stanza 
which came to be called a “clerihew” 
(his middle name). He made use of 
this form in Biography for Beginners. 
Here’s one—a model of brevity: 


Sir Christopher Wren* 
Sir Christopher Wren 
Said, “I'm going to dine with 
some men. 
If anybody calls, 
Say I’m designing St. Paul's.” 


The Good Earth 


How, in your opinion, does the “good 
earth” of China as described by Pear] 
Buck compare with the “good earth” 
of the U. S.? Are our advantages 
greater? Do we make full use of them? 
How do social conditions in the two 
countries compare? Is human nature the 
same? What are some strange Chinese 
customs? 


Peabody and The Mermaid 

Do you like fantastic stories of this 
type by Guy and Constance Jones? 
architect of St. Cathedral, 


*Famous Paul’s 


London. 


From New Brunswick 


they had recently read, introducing the 
brief reviews with clever quotations 
and illustrations—in -place of the usual 
book report. 

The students themselves have been 
enthusiastic. One of them wrote: “Once 
a month is T-A-B Day in New Bruns- 
wick High. We discuss the current selec- 
tions. After a mental balancing of the 
budget we purchase all five. To thou- 
sands of high school students through- 
out the country Teen Age Books have 
demonstrated that reading is a neces- 
sary part of their lives. 

Teachers too are convinced, accord- 
ing to Miss Buckley, that one of the big 
advantages of the T-A-B Club is the 
good effect of ownership of the books. 


Herzberg 


HERZBERG 


Does one have to believe in mermaids to 
enjoy it? The word mer means sea. You 
may recall Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
beautiful line in his poem, The Cham 
bered Nautilius: “ Where the cold sea- 
maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 
The sirens you meet in Homer's Odyssey 
were sea-maids, too, and the 
was a dangerous, alluring mermaid 
about Heine composed his 
famous song. There is even a male of 
the species, about whom Matthew Arn- 
old wrote a great poem, The Forsaken 
Merman, that you may wish to read. 

See T-A-B News in Jan. 12 Senior 
Scholastic, p. 31, Practical English, p 
31; World Week, p. 31; Junior Scho- 
lastic, p. 19. 


Lorelei 


whom 


Of Shaw and Conrad 

According to Bennett Cerf, “In Hol 
lywood, precocious Leo Guild sought to 
include a Bernard Shaw piece in a nev 
anthology. ‘I hope you understand,’ he 
wrote Shaw, ‘that I cannot afford to pay 
your usual fee as I am a very young 
man.” Shaw replied, ‘I'll wait for you to 
grow up.” 

Joseph Conrad, famous novelist, once 
said, “Of all the animate objects, of all 
man’s creations, books are the nearest 
to us, for they contain our very 
thoughts, our ambitions, our indigna 
tions, our illusions, our fidelity to truth, 
and our persistent leaning toward error.” 
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NOTICE TO T-A-B CLUBS 


THIS IS A DIVIDEND 
MONTH FOR T-A-B 
CLUB MEMBERS. 


Members are entitled to or- 
der one dividend book for 
every four they have pur- 
chased this term. 

Dividend titles may also be 
purchased and count towards 
more dividends. 

Dividends may be chosen 
from titles described in this 
month’s Scholastic Magazines 
or from any titles offered pre- 
viously this term. 
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4) Your Teen Age Book Club 
Ga=) EXPANDS! () 


OU will now be able to choose 
books for student reading from 
lists of the four major publish- 


ers of 25-cent books. 

What this can mean to vou in terms 
of good books at low cost you will 
see when you examine the Spring 
Teen Age Book Club selections on 
this page. Note the wide variety of read 
ing levels represented. There is some- 
thing to suit the reading tastes of 
every boy and girl in junior and senior 
high schools. 

Max Herzberg, chairman of the 
Teen Age Book Club Selection Commit- 
tee, says: “This is the best rounded and 
finest list we have compiled to date.” 

Expansion of Teen Age Club service 
to you and your students becomes pos 
sible for three reasons: 

First, the four publishers of soft 
cover books—Bantam, Comet, Signet, 
and Pocket Books—agree to let the 
Selection Committee draw from their 
lists of titles. 

Second, the new Comet Book titles 
will be chosen from books that have 
already won popularity with junior high 
school students. 

Third, you and your students will 
receive T-A-B News each month 
through Scholastic classroom magazines 
and Scholastic Teacher. 

Your Selection Committee will be 
able to pick books from more than 
1,000 titles issued by the four publish- 
ers. To this range of choice the pub- 
lishers add new books at the rate of 
more than 200 per year. 

You will find the new Comet books 
especially appealing. Each has many 
illustrations printed in two colors. The 
type is large and readable. 

For details about the new titles see 
Jan. 12 issue Senior Scholastic, p. 31; 
Practical English, p. 31; and World 
Week, p. 31; Junior Scholastic. p. 19. 

Max Herzberg’s monthly page of 
questions for classroom discussion and 
other items will help you interest stu- 
dents in books. 

\ll this adds up to our Happy New 
Year to you—a New Year in which we 
will make reading promotion easier for 
you. Why don’t you and your students 
decide now and thus be assured of a 
steady flow of new books throughout 
the spring? Each book costs only 25 
cents, and there is a dividend book for 
every four purchased. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, SPRING, ‘49, TITLES 


FEBRUARY 

Tawny, Thomas C. Hinkle. Comet 

A City of Bells, Elizabeth Goudge. Pocket 
Book 

Wild Animals I Have Known, 
Thompson Seton. Bantam 

The Babe Ruth Story, as told to Bob Con- 
sidine. Pocket Book 

Captains Courageous, 
Bantam 


MARCH 


Your Own Joke Book, Gertrude Crampton. 
Comet 

Messer Marco Polo, Donn Byrne. Signet 

Seventeen, Booth Tarkington. Bantam 

Meet Me in St. Louis, Sally Benson. Bantam 

Mystery of the Blue Train, Agatha Christie 
Pocket Book 


APRIL 

Pe gey Covers the 
Comet 

David Harum, Edward Noyes Westcott. 
Bantam 


Ernest 


Rudyard Kipling 


Neu S. Emma Bugbe e. 


Captain from Connecticut. C. S. Forester 
Bantam 

Bill Stern’s Favorite Base ball Stories. Po« ket 
Book 

Genghis Khan, Harold Lamb. Bantam 


MAY 

Skycruiser, Howard M. Brier. Comet 

Voice of Bugle Ann, MacKinlay Kantor. 
Signet 

Treasury of Folk Songs, Sylvia and John 
Kolb. Bantam 

Anna and the King of Siam, Margaret Lan- 
don Pocket Book 

Texas Trigge rs, 
Pocket Book 


DIVIDENDS 

The Spanish Cave, Geoffrey 
Comet 

Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, C. O 
Skinner. Bantam 

Scaramouche, Rafael Sabatini. Bantam 

Phillips Op- 


Eugene Cunningham 


Household 


The Great Impersonation, E. 
penheim. Pocket Book 
Vein of Iron, Ellen Glasgow. Signet 


How to Start Your T-A-B Club 


(Present T-A-B CLUB Organizers please disregard) 


Clip the coupon, fill in and mail 


Or, check the T-A-B CLUB box on your Scholastic return order card. 
You will receive a sample Teen Age Book (see coupon) and complete 
details—no obligation, and no charge, of course—just an oppor- 
tunity to try out this tested reading program for yourself. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, SPRING, ‘49, TITLES 


1 would like to try out the T-A-B CLUB plan. 


| have 


_students (please give number). 


| would appreciate complimentary copy of: (check one)____ Tawny (JR) 


Captains Courageous (SR) (open to users of Scholastic Magazines). 


Mr. 
Miss/Mrs. 





School_ 





Address_ 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


January, 1949 





The 81st 


New Congress Will Make 
History for Education 


Unless all signs fail the Slst 
Congress will make educ ational 
history in a big way. Predicted 
for passage are: 

Federal aid for education. 
Senate will probably 
without new 


revote 
it passed last session 
action again depends on Rules 
Committee. Election pledges 
may overcome hesitancy. Les- 
inski (Mich. ), heir to House Ed. 
and Labor Comm. 
ship, will help. 

Scholarships for higher edu- 
cation. May be combined with 
Nat'l Sci 
man vetoed 

Library demonstration bill. It 
will go farther. May pass 

Dept. of Health, Welfare, 
and Education elevating Fed 
Security Agency to department 
status. Approval likely. 

Up for discussion will be 
these measures: 

NEA-sponsored bill to put 
U.S. Office of Education under 
bi-partisan national board of 
education. Nat’] 
backs this move. It runs counter 
to proposals expected from 
Hoover Comm. gov't replanners. 

Federal aid for schoolhouse 
construction. 

Bill asking for national school 
survey. 


Watch Swiss Deadline 


More than 8,000 students in 
1,100 schools in every state have 
enrolled for the essay contest 
sponsored by the American So- 
ciety for Friendship with Switz- 
erland. Full information on the 
five subjects is in the hands of 
high school principals. First 
prize is a trip to Switzerland 
for student and teacher. Other 
awards: 100 Swiss watches. 
Entries must be mailed to the 
Society at 8 West 40th St., 
N.Y. 18, N. Y., by Jan. 31, 1949. 


UNESCO Elects 


Beirut: Jaime Torres Bodet, 
Mexico’s minister of foreign af- 
fairs, succeeds Julian Huxley 
as Director General of 
UNESCO. The session also 
voted a seminar in Latin 
America on illiteracy and ways 
of aiding refugee intellectuals. 
Okayed $782,000 budget for 


education projects. 


( h irman- 


hearings the bill i ss 
; $lon, 
House 





Fd. scholarships Tru- 


Grange also | 





Ten Major Educational Events of 1948 


Scholastic Teacher, with an 
assist from Washington Educa- 
tor’s Dispatch, 
major 1948 educational events. 

1. Election of a_ president 


nominates ten 


| and party pledged to enact in 


1949 the Federal aid bill passed 
by Senate in 1948. 

2. Decision of Gen. Eisen- 
hower and former Gov. Stassen 
to join the educational profes- 


Court decision 
forbidding religious instruction 
on public school property 

4. Resignation of John W. 
Studebaker as U.S. Commis- 


3. Supreme 


sioner of Education to become 


vice president, Scholastic Mag- 


| azines. 


5. Rising demand for removal | 


of U.S. Office of Education from 
proposed Welfare Dept. and 
placement under a Nat'l Bd. 
of Education. 

6. Introduction of sodium 
fluorine to improve children’s 
teeth. 

7. Increased enrollment for 
higher education in spite of 
decreased veteran registration. 

8. Abolition of 
SC hools for 


separate 
Negroes in New 
regional program for 
Negro graduate schools in South. 

9. Action by Am. Library 
Assn. and Social Studies and 
English Councils against book 
and periodical banning. 

10. Passage of the Smith- 
Mundt Bill for Information and 
Educational Exchange. 


Jersey; 





| One Forward 


One step forward; two steps 
back. So reports the NEA. 

Teacher salaries rose from 
$2,500 average to $2,750. But 
inflation cut value to $1,571 
prewar. Teacher average is $250 
below average for all employed 
persons. Teachers on emergency 
certificates dropped 4,000. But 
new wave of pupils creates 
20,000 new positions. Result: 
2,000,000 children receive im- 
paired education. 

Only in h.s. field are we grad- 
uating enough new teachers. 





MISS BROOKS—2 VIEWS 


Last month we asked: Should | 


the profession accept Our Miss 
Brooks, wise-cracking teacher on 
CBS. Sun. 9:30 p.m. EST? 


| Herewith two opinions: 


“Surely, we here in town 
have accepted ‘Miss Brooks’ as 
‘one of ours’—a most interesting 
radio program.—Box 1976, 
Warren, Ariz. 

“Regarding Our Miss Brooks, 
I think it exaggerated and far- 
fetched. . . . It is not a credit 
to the profession.”"—M. B. L., 
Trout Run, Pa. 





To Win Teen Age Friends for Better Nutrition 








High school is the problem 
area in nutrition education. This 
is the consensus of the National 
Advisory Committee on Health 
and Nutrition, guide of Scho- 
lastic Magazines’ program. 

Members conferring at Scho- 


lastic headquarters are: (left 
to right) Joseph McKenney, 
Dir. Physical Ed., Public 
Schools, Boston, Mass.; Chester 
Katencamp, Prin., City College, 
Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. O. G. 
Hankins, pres., D.C. Parent 
Teachers Assn., Washington, 
D.C.; Mrs. Ruth H. Roy, Nurse, 
Montclair H.S., Montclair, N.J.; 





Miss Ruth Powell, State School 
Lunch Program, State Dept., 
Little Rock, Ark.; Prof. Clara 
Taylor, Head, Nutrition Dept., 
Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ., N.Y.; Don Layman, 
Scholastic Magazines; John W. 
Studebaker, chairman. 

The committee’ liked the 
cartoons and breezy hard-hit- 
ting articles in Scholastic class- 
room magazines. They offered 
numerous suggestions. They 
agreed that somehow ways must 
be found to halt the teen-ager’s 
usual race through or past 
breakfast and other meals. 








Comic Books | 
Under Fire 


Murder and Sex Arouse 
PTA and Others to Act 


Comic book publishers, like 
McGee, are finding “it ain't 
funny.” The PTA, police chiefs 
psychologists, etc., pursue them 
more hotly than any pen and 
ink villain. Albany, N.Y. banned 
62 comic books; Indianapolis, 
52. More than fifty cities con- 
duc ted comic book ck an-up 
campaigns. 

In Chicago in one comi 
book examined PTA found this 
gentle tale: A wife wins a radi 
jackpot. Envious husband carves 
out an ice club, cracks her on 
the head. Ice melts. No weapon 
Perfect crime. 

Listen to what reporter Al- 
bert Deutsch found: “The comic 
book I have before me (To) 
Secrets ) 
child reader how to gouge eves 
with the thumb, choke off the 
windpipe, kick an opponent in 
the stomach or shins, flatten his 
arch with the heel, bite his ears 
kick in the liver area, punch 
him in the spine, etc. All this 
under the protective title, ‘self- 
defense.’ ” 

Protests boiling up from local 
and state PTA groups brought 
forth action by the 
office. “We will not be swerved 
by psychologists who say comics 
‘sublimate children’s natural 
bent to violence,’” one official 
told Scholastic Teacher. “Or by 
freedom of press pleas. Or by 
efforts to place responsibilities 
for selection on parents. We 
take little stock in new-born 
codes. Many comics come from 
fly-by-night com panies. The 
PTA will fight these murderous 
sexy comic books.” 

In Washington the clean-up 
campaign extended to radio 
motion pictures, and television 
Five industry groups met with 
31 national church, patriotic and 
education groups. 

To take off the heat 
book publishers (only 4! 
cent, no majors) adopt 
code. Also a new natior 
visory committee: Jam 
Wade, retired New Yor! 
supt., Ordway Tead 
Charles F. Gosnell, lib 
Cartoonists began to 
irate parents as bluenos: 


demonstrates to the 


national 
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Teaching Aids for PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Writing Speeches (p. 5) 
Aim 

lo show students how to write oral 
reports. 


Student Activities 


1. Write a list of suitable subjects 
for oral reports on the blackboard. 
Topics should include those subjects 
which intrigue students and which 
students know something about. Here 
are some suggestions: 


My part-time job 
My hobby 
. How to (bake cookies, shine 
shoes, sell cosmetics, buy grocer- 
ies, decorate your room, learn to 
swim, etc. ) 
. My most embarrassing experience 
Movies or movie stars 
Radio programs 
Dance bands 
. What I don’t like about boys (or 
girls) 
Games for home parties 
The best time I ever had 
My favorite story or book or author 
My favorite magazine or newspaper 
feature 
My pet peeve [what makes me boil 
ee 


2. Select a topic interesting to you 
and make an outline for a five-minute 
oral report. Change papers with a 
neighbor and ask for suggestions for 
improving your outline. 


Note to Teacher 


For the student who is inexperienced 
at report-making and for the shy stu- 
dent, suggest reports which call for 
demonstrations and the use of some 
props. This gives the student some- 
thing to do with his hands and makes 
report-giving easier. 

For slow sections, begin speech work 
so gradually that students don’t realize 
they're making speeches. Even permit 
them to stand by their desks at first. 
Later invite those who wish to come 
to the front of the room. Point out the 
advantage of this position. Take classes 
more experienced in speech-making to 
the auditorium so that the students be- 
come an audience. 

Some schools which don’t have pub- 
lic address systems give valuable train- 
ing in functional speaking. They train 
students to make announcements in 
the various homerooms. These students 
meet with the principal each morning 

tore school to take notes on the an- 
houncements to be made (what, when, 





Review—They Like It! 


Make your students responsible 
for the review program for the 
semester and they'll work like 
beavers. If you have a “fast” sec- 
tion in English, divide the class 
into groups, with one superior stu- 
dent as chairman for each group. 
Assign each group a section of the 
term’s work for review (spelling, 
punctuation, the novel studied, 
etc.). Ask the group to write out a 
complete set of questions (either 
short-answer or essay) covering 
the area of information. The group 
is in complete charge of the review 
periods. The chairman puts the 
questions on the board to speed 
up the review process. 

Reserve two or more class peri- 
ods (some teachers prefer them to 
be a week apart on Fridays) for 
the groups to direct the class re- 
view. If possible, mimeograph (or 
hectograph) the best questions of 
each group so that each student 
has a copy. 

For slow sections and remedial 
English classes: Mimeograph (or 
put on the blackboard) questions 
covering the entire. course. (The 
Teacher Editor always included all 
the questions he intended to give 
on the examination and told the 
class so. The purpose of the review, 
however, is to “see again,” to get 
an overview of the whole course, 
and not to just memorize answers 
for the final examination. There- 
fore, he included from two to three 
times as many questions on his re- 
view test as he did on his final. ) 

Permit the students to work to- 
gether in class in looking up the 
answers. Reserve part of each re- 
view period for class discussion, 
making an effort to spotlight the 
“whole area of information” rather 
than just answer the questions. 

Such review tests have several 
advantages for slow sections: (1) 
They give the students an organ- 
ized plan for reviewing; (2) they 
take much of the tension out of 
examinations; (3) they give stu- 
dents an incentive for hard work 
in reviewing. 











where, why, how). Teachers rate the 
students (on cards) for posiure, poise, 
enunciation, correct English, and “gen- 
eral impression.” Each group serves for 
one week and receives speech credit in 


English class for the work. Students 
consider it an honor to be selected. 


Stick to Your Goal (p. 3) 


Donald M. Mumford, hotel execu- 
tive, gives sound advice to young 
people. Too many young people today, 
he says, think that the world owes them 
a living. 


Note to Teachers 


Watch for the editorials in the 
“Marks of Maturity” series beginning 
in the February 2 issue. 


Dear Joe (p. 7) 


Jane describes how some students 
make the mistakes of trying to “keep 
up with the Joneses” and of being jealous 
of others. Also see editorial, page 3. 


Discussion Questions 


Why is it understandable that Beegee 
would want to live in a better neighbor- 
hood? Why was Beegee wrong in be- 
lieving that her folks were holding her 
back from chumming with the “right 
people”? Why did Beegee “drop” her 
old friends? 


Student Activity 


Give a brief oral or written report, 
describing some person you know who 
has tried to “put on airs,” live beyond 
his means, or who was jealous. Make up 
three or four good discussion questions 
to ask the class about what would be a 
practical solution for the problem. 


Please Note (p. 8) 


Aims 


To show students how to take good 
notes; to explain why the ability to 
take good notes is important. 


Student Activities 


1. Make a chart entitled Note Tak- 
ers. In the lefthand column write the 
names of professions and other jobs in 
which people are required to take notes. 
(Examples: salesmen, office workers, 
plant and shop foremen and _ super- 
visors, teachers, etc.) In the righthand 
column, list the occasions on which 
these people would take notes. (Exam- 
ple: a salesman would take notes at a 
sales convention, when a dissatisfied 
customer complained about the firm’s 
products, etc.) Discuss the charts in 
class. 

2. Give a one-minute oral report on 
The time I was embarrassed because of 
my notes (or lack of notes). 














“How to ——” Series: Study. 


Letter Perfect: Writing telegrams. 


“How to 


Letter Perfect: Filling in forms. 
Reading Series: Inference; quizzes. 


tuation. 


“How to — 

Critical Judgment Series, No. 1: 
Books.” 

Reading Series: Fiction, quizzes. 

Letter Perfect: Business vocabulary. 


Dear Joe 


exercises, crossword puzzle. 





Coming — Next Three Issues 
January 12, 1949 


Major article: Making speeches and assembly announcements. 
Critical Judgment Series, No. 13: Scoreboard for judging movies. 


Reading Series: Generalizations; quizzes. 
Dear Joe —— from Jerry: Clock-watchers. 
Practice Makes Perfect; Grammar, spelling, usage, crossword puzzle, etc. 


January 19, 1949 
Major article: Giving and taking directions. 
—” Series: Take a test or exam. 
Critical Judgment Series, No. 14: Student-written movie reviews. 


Dear Joe —— from Julie: Getting good grades. 
Practice Makes Perfect: Semester quiz on grammar, spelling, usage, punc- 


January 26, 1949 
No Issue—Exam Week 


February 2, 1949 
Major article: Writing autobiographical sketches. 
” Series: Have fun with rhyme (for Valentine’s Day). 
Introduction to unit on “How to Choose 


-— from Jane: Every-day courtesies. 
Practice Makes Perfect: Semester quiz on grammar, spelling, usage, punc- 








3. Compare the notes in your note- 
books with the model notes in the 
article. Make a list of suggestions for 
improving your note taking. 

4. Explain the advantage of know- 
ing how to take notes in shorthand. 

5. Make a list of standardized abbre- 
viations which are helpful to use in 
note taking. If possible have this list 
mimeographed for class use. (See the 
abbreviations sections in standard dic- 
tionaries. ) 


Letter Contest (p. 9) 


Winners are announced for the Nov. 
3 “Letter Perfect” contest and a new 
contest is launched. 

Some instructors organize “Letter 
Perfect” contests in their own classes. 
Each week students rewrite the letter 
(or letters) as suggested in P. E.’s col- 
umn. The student-written letters are 
given to a class “Board of Experts” 
who are asked to select the best one or 
two letters. The “experts” explain to the 
class why they believe these letters are 
superior and discuss common errors 
made on the assignment. 

To stimulate additional interest in 
letter writing, divide the class into two 
teams. Ask the captain of each team to 
choose the best two or three letters that 


have been written by his teammates 
that week, then decide which team has 
the best letter-of-the-week, the second 
best, etc. A wall score card can be used 
to keep track of the weekly winners. 
(Five points for a first place, three for 
a second.) 


Problems in Living (p. 13) 


Polly’s school work and health suffer 
because she doesn’t get enough sleep. 


Ted hates school because his father 
makes him take engineering prepara- 
tory courses when Ted wants to be a 
musician. Stella feels mistreated be- 
cause her family expects her to help 
with the housework, 


Note to Teachers 


Thank you for sending in your stu- 
dents’ papers on “Problems in Living.” 
We hope to publish some of them as 
you send them to us. 


Career Club (p. 22) 


Pat argues that clerical jobs offer 
dull, routine blind-alley work. Vera, a 
commercial major, points out that quali- 
fied clerical workers often move ahead 
to junior and top executive positions in 
business firms. 


Beginning in the January 12 issue 
the Career Clubbers will consider yard- 
sticks for judging the program of 
studies offered at business and _ trade 
schools, in apprenticeship — training 
courses, and in colleges and univer- 
sities. 


Jam Session—Books (p. 24) 


Students give their answers to the 
question What books would you recom- 
mend to a foreign student who wants to 
learn about life in the U. §.? 


Discussion Questions 

What books would you recommend? 
What books on the “Jam Session” list 
have you read? Which of them would 
you recommend to your 


Why? 


classmates? 


Lost—One Teacher! 


Would Mrs. Ara Purcell, head of the 
Lamesa H. S. English department please 
send us her city and state address so 
that we can answer her question? Our 
envelope opener (a machine) has made 
her a ladv without a city. 





Answers to “Test Your Reading Skill” (p. 14) 
Plenty of Time for Love: 1-b, 2-c, 3-c, 
-a, 5-b. 

Time on Reading: 

... plotting to deprive . . . Example of 
color words; could have been factually 
stated with “planning to refuse the re- 
quest” or similar phrase. 

. . . badly-needed fare increase 
Example of color words; adjective should 
be deleted for it states the opinion of 
the writer or his “reliable source.” 

. revealed by a reliable source ... 
Example of inside tip from someone who, 
in writer’s opinion, is neutral; source 
should be named if story is to be cred- 
ited. 

. . . because it has not increased fares 
for five years . . . Example of hidden 
assumption; the statement assumes that 
any company which has not increased 
its prices for five years has a right to an 
increase. The company may deserve an 
increase, but they can prove it only by 
submitting figures to prove that their 
costs have risen. 


Answers to “Practice Makes Perfect” (pp. 15-18) 


Watch Your Language: 1-W, me; 2-C; 
8-W, me; 4-W, me; 5-C; 6-C; 7-W, her; 
8-W, me; 9-W, him; 10-W, me. 

Are You Spellbound: 1-aisle; 2-flue; 3- 
flea; 4-Deer, dear; 5-cell; 6-heel; 7-hear; 
8-knew; 9-Isle; 10-flea, flew; 11-sell; 12- 
flee; 13-Here; 14-Heel; 15-knew. 

What’s the Usage: -1-W, These; 2-W, 
This (instead of this here): 3-W, I read 
in my book, etc.; 4-C; 5-W, kind of (in- 
stead of kind of a); 6-W, inside (instead 
of inside of ); 7-W, fathers-in-law; 8-C; 9- 
W, truth (instead of honest truth); 10-C; 
11-W, sisters-in-law; 12-C; 13-C; 14-W, 
Those (instead of Those there); 15-C. 

Words to the Wise: 1-S, 2-C, 3-S, 4-Ly 
5-C, 6-C, 7-S, 8-L, 9-C, 10-S. 
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DEADLINE IS WEEK OF DATE INDICATED BELOW 


ALABAMA (State)—Feb. 7 


Loveman’s, Birmingham 


ARIZONA (State)—Feb. 7 
Coles Home Furnishings & Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix 


CALIFORNIA (Southern)—Feb. 7 
Bullock’s, Los Angeles 


CALIFORNIA (Northern)—Feb. 7 
The Emporium, San Francisco 


COLORADO (State)—Jan. 31 
The May Co., Denver 


CONNECTICUT (State)—Feb. 7 
The Hartford Courant, Parade of Youth 


DELAWARE (State)—Jan. 31 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (Washington)—Feb. 7 
Frank R. Jelleff, Inc., Washington 


GEORGIA (State)—Feb. 7 
Rich's, Inc., Atlanta 


ILLINOIS (Central and Southern)—Feb. 7 
Linn & Scruggs Co., Decatur 


ILLINOIS (Chicago)— Feb. 7 
State Street Council, Chicago 


ILLINOIS (North Central)—Feb. 7 
Block & Kuhl Co., Peoria 


ILLINOIS (Northeastern)—Feb. 7 
Wieboldt's, Evanston 


ILLINOIS (Du Page and southern Cook counties) 
—Feb. 7 
Wieboldt’s, Oak Park 


INDIANA (State)—Feb. 28 
The Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis 


IOWA (State)—Feb. 7 
Younkers, Des Moines 


KANSAS (State)—Feb. 7 
The Allen W. Hinkel Co., Wichita 


LOUISIANA (State)—Feb. 7 
Maison Blanche Co., New Orleans 


MASSACHUSETTS (State)—Feb. 7 
R. H. White's, Boston 


MICHIGAN (State)—Feb. 7 
Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit 


MINNESOTA (State)—Feb. 7 
The Dayton C i 





és ve 


MISSISSIPPI (State)—Feb. 14 
R. E. Kennington Co., Jackson 


MISSOURI (Western)—Feb. 7 a 
Emery, Bird, Thayer Co., Kansas City 


MISSOURI (Eastern)—Feb. 14 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis 


NEW YORK (South Central)—Feb. 14 
Hills, McLean & Haskins, Binghamton 


NEW YORK (Brooklyn only)—Jan. 31 
Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn 


NEW YORK (Bronx only)—Jan. 24 


Sachs Quality Stores, The Bronx 150th Street 
on 3rd Ave. 


NEW YORK (Central Western)—Jan. 31 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., Rochester 


NEW YORK (Mid-Hudson Valley)—Feb. 7 
Luckey, Platt & Co., Poughkeepsie 


OHIO (Northeastern)—Feb. 1 
The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 


OHIO (Southern)—Feb. 7 
The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati 


OKLAHOMA (State)—Feb. 7 
John A. Brown Co., Oklahoma City 


OREGON (State)—Jan. 17 
Meier & Frank Co., Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA (Central)—Feb. 7 
L. L. Stearns & Sons, Williamsport 


PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern)—Jan. 31 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA (Western)— 
Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh 


Feb. 7 
PENNSYLVANIA (Northeastern)—Feb. ¥ 
Fowler, Dick & Walker, Wilkes-Barre 


TEXAS (Northern)—Feb. 7 
W. C. Stripling Co., Fort Worth 


TEXAS (Southeastern)—Feb. 7 
Foley's, Houston 


WASHINGTON (State)—Feb. 7 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA (State)—Jan. 31 
The Diamond, Charleston 


WISCONSIN (State)—Feb. 7 
Schuster’s, Milwaukee 
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ON THE SIDE 


OUR COVER BOY is a “live-wire” 
at electricity. He’s Jimmie Suther- 
land, 15, R.F.D. 3, Windsor, Mis- 
souri. 

Jimmie “eats” and “sleeps” elec- 
tricity, and his hobby pays divi- 
dends. Recently he was one of 38 
state winners in Westinghouse’s Bet- 
ter Methods Electric Contest. The 
winners received free trips to the 
National 4-H Club Congress in Chi- 
cago. 

In Chicago, Jimmie was one of 
the “top six” who were awarded $300 
college scholarships by the Westing- 
house Electric Corporation. 

In his spare time, Jimmie had built 
a model electrified farm to use in 
giving demonstration-talks on farm 
electrification. Built to a scale of one- 
half inch to the foot, the farm’s 
wiring system actually works. 

Do you need an automatic door 
opener? Jimmie’s built one! He’s also 
wired a house and farm buildings. 

His proposed method for a neigh- 
borhood milking operation will save 
87 days’ work and 176 miles of 
walking in the year’s time. 

At Windsor H. S. Jimmie is presi- 
dent of the junior class and of the 
student council. He has been active 
in 4-H Club work for four years. 

Jimmie hopes to attend the Uni- 
versity of Missouri where he wants 
to study to be an electrical engineer. 


THE OTHER BOY WINNER, Robert 
Norris, 15, of Covin, Alabama, set 
up a modern machine shop on the 
farm and streamlined the farm’s pro- 
duction with an electric brooder. 
es oO J 

AMONG THE GIRL WINNERS was 
Joan Patten, 16, of Provo, Utah. At 
the age of 14 and upon the death of 
her mother, Joan took over the house- 
keeping duties for her father and four 
younger children. At first it took her 
all day to do the family wash. Better 
methods soon cut that to half a day. 
She worked out dish-washing meth- 
ods that saved her more time. Today 
Joan does the housework, goes to 
high school, and drives a tractor dur- 
ing the hay and grain seasons. 

Hazel Brock, 16, Cordele, Georgia, 
studied the brooding of chickens and 
then worked out an electric brooder 
with automatically regulated tem- 
perature that saves her 22 hours 
and 8 miles of walking annually. 

On her family’s 640-acre ranch, 
Tommy Dale Mullins, 17, of Portales, 
New Mexico, remodeled the laundry 
to make it almost automatic. 

Mardelle Hopkins, 16, of Walkers- 
ville, West Virginia, also won top 
honors for her laundry project. 





"Stick fo Your Goal” 


.-. says Donald M. Mumford, hotel executive 


NCE a coffee boy in a Tampa, Fila., 

hotel; now a top-rank hotel executive! 
We interviewed Donald M. Mumford just 
as he was taking another step up, this 
time from resident manager (No. 2 job) 
of the Statler Hotel (formerly the Pennsyl- 
vania) in New York City to general man- 
ager of the Statler Hotel in St. Louis. 

“Youth today seem to want to step 
from school right into good jobs with- 
out getting their hands dirty in the kitchen or working long 
hours,” Mr. Mumford told us. “They are impatient at not mak- 
ing progress overnight. Many think the world owes them a liv- 
ing, so they don’t buckle down to earning their own living. My 
advice to youth?” Mr. Mumford paused. “Set your goal early 
and stick to it. If you want to be qualified for a good job today, 
stick to one field and become an expert in it.” 


The hotel business has fascinated Donald Mumford ever since 
grammar school (in Chincoteague Island, Va.) when a friend’s 
family took him to dinner in an hotel. “An hotel is like a small 
city,” he explained. “At the New York Statler there are 1800 
employees; we have our own bakers, ice-cream makers, engineers, 
painters, plumbers, electricians, decorators, doctors, lawyers— 
150 different occupations. The hotel's job is to make 8,000 to 
10,000 guests a day comfortable. We are meeting people from 
every part of the country. Something is always happening.” 


Mr. Mumford’s first job (after graduating from Chincoteague 
High) was coffee boy in a Tampa (Fla.) hotel where his older 
brother worked. “While there, I read that the New York Statler 
was the largest in the U. S. and decided to work in it.” He came 
to New York, got a job as a night mail clerk in the New York 
Statler, and studied business administration and commercial 
law at Columbia University. 


“I was graduated to assistant room clerk, then to room clerk. 
One day the manager had an opening in the sales department. 
He wandered into our office to see whether anyone there might 
fill the position. He chose me, partly because I had been work- 
ing extra hours when things were busy. 


“This was the turning point for me,” Mr. Mumford said. 
“Later, in 1931, at 24, I became sales manager (with the job 
of bringing conventions to the hotel). I was made resident man- 
ager in 1942. My grammar school hunch that hotels are fascin- 
ating,” Mr. Mumford smiled, “turned out to be true.” 
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Say What 
“7"You Please! 


...» and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor; 

Every girl who goes out with a boy 
soon learns that sports eventually enter 
all conversations. I have very little 
trouble with this topic since I began 
reading Herman L. Masin’s sports 
articles. He portrays the top players in 
baseball, football, etc., so humanly 
that I can easily learn their names, 
clubs, and character. I especially en- 
joyed “Short Shots” (Dec. 1). Bring on 
more! They're a boon to the girl with 
sports-minded friends. 

Helen Poziomek 
Albany, New York 


When we tossed this bouquet on Mr. 
Masin’s desk, it came back bearing the 
scrawled query: “Helen, honey, can 
you cook?—Herman.’—Ed. 


2 a 


Dear Editor: 

After reading “The Gathering of the 
Falcons” by Jean Merrill and Mary 
Alice Cullen (Oct. 13), I felt proud to 
see how your magazine is helping to 
spread the culture of Czechoslovakia. 
Before Gottwald’s Communist govern- 
ment took over, many Americans didn’t 
seem to know Czechoslovakia existed. 
I think all national magazines should 
report not only the gloomy things about 
foreign countries, but should also tell 
of colorful incidents which show the 
real traits of the people. 

In reporting Prague’s Sokol Festival, 
your writers mentioned that some young 
Czech participants waved American 
flags. I wonder if your reporters cov- 
ered their assignment to the fullest; 
for since hundreds of American Sokol 
members took part in the Slet, they 
might have waved those flags. 

John Juriga 
Detroit, Michigan 


The American flags to which our 
reporters referred were carried by 
Sokol members who came from towns 
that had been liberated by the United 
States Army at the end of World War II. 
In these towns the citizens still have a 
strong pro-American feeling. However, 
it is true that other flags may have been 
carried by visiting Americans.—Ed. 
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"Unaccustomed as | 


but go ahead—finish it: Unaccus- 

tomed as I am to public speak- 
ae ie 

Not only is this a worn-out phrase; 
it’s untrue! 

For years you've been speaking in 
public. You hold forth at the family 
dinner table; you demand attention at a 
party when you're telling a joke; and 
you often get a bang (come on now, 
admit it) when you realize that half of 
the bus passengers are eavesdropping 
on your conversation with your best 
pal. 

You're doing what comes naturally 
when you speak in public. So what is 
there about it that you’re not accus- 
tomed to? Oh, speech making—as if 
we didn’t know! True, that doesn’t 
come naturally for most of us; but you 
can learn to feel and sound natural 
when you make speeches. 

Spontaneous combustion doesn’t usu- 
ally apply to speech making. Only a 
few gifted people can deliver on the 
spur of the moment; but spontaneity is 
the impression you want to create. 
That’s why you won’t memorize your 
speech down to the last period. This 
method is just as risky as the spur-of- 
the-moment approach; unless you're a 
good actor, your delivery of memory 
work will sound dull and stuffy. 


Think Before You Speak 


Your first step is to come down out 
of the wild blue yonder. Don’t begin 
by dreaming up high-flown phrases and 
piecing them into airy sentences. In- 
stead, plant your feet on the floor and 
answer these questions: 

1. What kind of an audience will I 
be speaking to? 

Are they young people, adults, or a 
mixed group? Are they my classmates, 
whom I know very well? Are they busi- 
nessmen? Are they parents of my class- 
mates? 

By answering these questions, you'll 
discover what to talk about to your au- 
dience. (What are their interests? 
Would they rather hear about movies, 
about jet propulsion, about community 
service, about current events?) You'll 
also give yourself a lead on how to talk 
to your audience. (Can you risk using 
teen-age terms, or will you have to ex- 
plain any slang expressions you use? 


[’: an old phrase, a worn-out phrase; 


Will these people understand technical 
expressions? ) 


2. What's the occasion of my speech? 

Will I speak during a class period or 
at an assembly? Will I speak at a busi- 
ness meeting? Or will this be a strictly 
social occasion—a dinner, or a birthday 
party? 

Now you're trying to set the tone for 
your speech. Should it be straightfor- 
ward and businesslike? Or will the at- 
mosphere be light and gay, demanding 
an informal approach? 

3. What's the purpose of my speech? 

Am I setting out to explain a confus- 
ing situation? Am I trying to convince 
my audience to think as I do? Do I want 
to persuade people to take a certain ac- 
tion? Or is my purpose to amuse and 
entertain my listeners? 

It’s easy to go wrong at this point, so 
let’s make something clear. Your main 
purpose, for instance, may be to con- 
vince; but this doesn’t mean that you 
can’t also explain and entertain at the 
same time. Decide on your main pur- 
pose so that you'll have a goal to shoot 
for. You may reach that goal by using a 
number of different devices: facts, in- 
terpretations, persuasion, suggestions 
for action, humor. 

4. Exactly what is my specific topic? 

“But I already know my topic!” you 
may exclaim. Are you quite sure of 
that? More likely, you have a general 
idea of what you'll talk about. You may 
be thinking in terms of “Hobbies,” “New 
Year’s Resolutions,” “Peace,” or “Radio.” 
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Wait a minute! You can’t do justice to 
such large subjects in five minutes—or 
even in twenty-five minutes. Whittle 
your topic down to a specific point that 
you can cover comfortably. The point 
which you choose depends on your pur- 
pose, your audience, and the occasion. 

Don’t try to convince your class- 
mates that “Everyone Should Have a 
Hobby” if most of the class belong to 
one of the school’s hobby clubs. They 
don’t need convincing—why waste your 
words? But since they’re already inter- 
ested in hobbies, you might tell them 
about “The Unusual Hobbies of Some 
Famous Men.” 

You wouldn’t entertain the Rotary 
Club with anecdotes about “Radio 
Boners” if you were on a student com- 
mittee to get local businessmen to spon- 
sor your school’s teen-age radio show. 
Instead, you'd try to get the Rotarians 
excited about “Putting Eastville on the 
Air” by selling them information and 
new ideas. 

Find a topic which suits your pur- 
pose and which interests your audience 
but which isn’t “old stuff” to them. Con- 
sider yourself, too. Choose a_ topic 
which interests you, and about which 
you know more than 
does. 

Never choose a topic that’s over your 
head. If you want to speak on a serious, 
important subject, ask yourself honestly 
whether you're willing to put in time 
and effort on careful research. If you 
can’t do justice to it, settle for something 
less demanding. 


your audience 


Think While You Speak 


Now you have a title written across 
the top of a clean sheet of paper. If 
youre doing your job correctly, you 
won't try to-write down every word of 
your speech. Instead, you'll make notes. 

Jot down everything that comes to 
mind about your topic. Don’t bother to 
organize your material at first; just get 
it down on paper. When you've trans- 
latea every thought into notes, reread 
your jottings. Is there anything that 
doesn’t fit in? 

Perhaps you've included notes on 
your own hobby in preparing to speak 
on “Famous Men’s Hobbies.” Out with 
it! It has nothing to do with your title. 
Perhaps you'd planned to liven up your 
Rotary Club radio speech with a few 
of Jack Benny’s jokes. Save them; 
they're out of place. 

Now if you're sure that every point 
is in place, you want a place for every 
point. Make an outline. Arrange your 
jottings so they fit together neatly and 
logically. Would it be logical, for in- 
stance, to begin your speech to the 
Rotary Club members by saying, “I’ve 
come to enlist your support for a proj- 
ect which you should be interested in”? 


Not very good salesmanship, is it? No 


one likes to be told he should be inter- 
ested in something; he wants to decide 
whether he’s interested. 

Catch your listeners’ interest by start- 
ing with an attention-getter. This may 
be a joke, an amusing anecdote, a strik- 
ing statement. Then give a clear state- 
ment of what you're going to discuss. 
State your topic, not your purpose. 
Never, never say “I’m going to try to 
convince you about . . .” or “I intend 
to explain why . . .” Your speech must 
be good enough to speak for itself. 

Into the body of your speech go your 
main points. Try to limit yourself to 
three main ideas, It’s wiser to cover a 
few points thoroughly than to toss out 
the threads of a dozen tangled ideas. 

Your conclusion sums up the meat 
and the purpose of your speech. A 
speech that entertains should wind up 
with a joke or an amusing comment. A 
speech that informs should review, in 
one or two sentences, the highlights 
of your facts and logic. The speech that’s 
designed to get action concludes with a 
proposal for that action. 

In deciding how to present your 
ideas, put yourself in your listeners’ 
boots. Let’s go back to the Rotary Club 
members who will hear your proposals 
for a teen-age radio show. Remember 
that they're practical men. They'll want 
facts and examples; they'll probably ask 
whether this experiment has been suc- 
cessfully tried elsewhere, and what spe- 
cific plans your school has already set 
up. Looking at the question from their 
viewpoint, you might devise this out- 
line: 


K 


17° IN 
olor 


y 


C 
e5gs 


(A) 1. Anecdote. 
2. Lead into need for community 
to take part in radio, which 
has a stake in 
Elktown’s experience with a tee: 
age program 
. Our own 
Eastville 
a. The machinery exists in radio 
workshop and English classes 

b. Experience we've alread) 
had, and problems we've over- 
come 

Type of show we plan to run 
. Why this is best type of show 

for Eastville 

Problems which must still be 

overcome 


proposed show for 


How would show benefit com- 
munity? 

a. From viewpoint of participants 
b. From viewpoint of listeners 
c. From viewpoint of sponsors 
Request that Rotary committee 
consider sponsoring show 

Brief summary of planning that's 
needed for organization, publi 
city, ete. 


And there you are with your speech. 
For if you're smart, your next move is 
to start talking—to yourself, to the mir- 
ror, to your dog, or to your baby 
brother. With this outline in hand, you 
begin composing, aloud, the words that 
you'll hang on the framework. 

Use each heading and sub-heading 
as the topic sentence for a paragraph. 
Talk your speech as if you Were talking 
to a friend, informally and_ simply. 
Speak slowly at first, choosing your 
words carefully. Stop when necessary 
to sift your ideas and repolish you 
phrases. Rehearse again and again. 

Don’t memorize but become more fa 
miliar with your material and more 
skillful:in expressing yourself. Think as 
you speak; understand what you're say- 
ing; think ahead to what you'll say next 
If you. do need prompting, a quick 
glance at your outline sets you straight 
as it will when you make your speech 

Perhaps you're afraid that you'll 
never succeed with this method. You 
may be tempted to grab a pencil and 
get every word down on paper. Dont 
do it. As soon as you compose a paper: 
work speech, your mind stops working 
You become so tense about trying to 
visualize that piece of paper that you 
can’t visualize the ideas you want t 
express. Your effort goes into memor 
work, instead of mind work. And i! 
your memory fails you—which it often 
does—words fail you. You can’t risk that 

By thinking your speech, you're al 
lowing your mind to work naturally. 
You're functioning just as you do when 
you tell a joke at a party, or relate the 
day’s doings at the dinner table! 











What a surprise—your bumping into Stan Kowalitz on the bus! I'm 
glad to hear that he’s going to business school in the city and that you'll 
be having lunch together frequently. We don’t see as much of Stan’s 
sister, Beegee, as we used to—but that’s a long story. 

You remember, don’t you, that the Kowalitzes used to live above 
their bakery and that all the children worked in the store? When we 
were in the 6th grade, Jinx and I used to hang around the bakery after 
school—not only because we liked the cream puffs, but because we liked 
Beegee. The three of us were almost inseparable. 

About the time we entered high school, Beegee began to change. She 
refused to work in the store; she became ashamed of her family and of 
living above the bakery. 

Beegee told her folks that they were “holding her back” by not living 
in a house—and in a fashionable neighborhood, such as Lakeside Drive 
where Ruth Livingston and Ethel Sevensma lived. The Kowalitzes 
adored Beegee, so they finally moved into a house near Lakeside. Beegee 
bought lots of new clothes at one of the most expensive stores in town— 


[ remember how she “showed off” the label in her coat. « we \ 
Beegee expected Ruth and Ethel to invite her to their homes, now Cc 
that she lived in their neighborhood. (She didn’t have time to chum f : M 

with Jinx and me any more.) But the girls didn’t ask her to their parties. 


In the meantime, Jinx and I had made new friends. Jinx got a part-time 
job at the dime store and I worked in the library. 


Now that I think of it, I remember that Beegee wasn’t asked to dance 
many dances at school parties. After a while, she stopped coming to 
them. Then suddenly one day she invited Jinx and me to come to her 
house for dinner. It happened that we were both busy and couldn't 
make it, but we realized that Beegee was trying to become friends with 
the old gang again. That’s not an easy thing to do. 

Beegee’s big trouble was her belief that happiness comes with belong- 
ing to just the “right set.” She sacrificed her family and her friends to 
achieve her ambition, but her plans didn’t work out. 

I suppose there’s some desire “to keep up with the Joneses” in all of 
us, but it certainly makes you do some silly things. For instance, the 
other night I caught myself feeling ashamed for my date to see Dad 
walking around the house in his suspenders, instead of wearing a suit 
coat. I started to complain and then I thought: “How silly! Let him be 
comfortable. Ben will like Dad for what he is, not for what he wears.” 

I learned that lesson from Rita Novak one day when we bumped into 
a poorly-dressed little woman on the street. 

“Aunt Christine,” said Rita, “this is Jane Conklin. Jane, Mrs. Jansen. 
She’s my favorite aunt, Jane.” 

When you talk to Stan again, give him my regards. I think that maybe 
Beegee’s learned her lesson and will turn out as well as Stan. 

Sincerely yours, 














‘*™) REEZE” North was stumped. He 

stared blankly at the practice 
questions that Mrs. Hanscom had given 
the class to study for exams. 

The first question read: What are the 
five characteristics of an adventure 
story? 

“Creeps!” Breeze exclaimed under his 
breath, “I took notes on that just the 
other day. What did Mrs. Hanscom 
say?” 

Since Breeze doesn’t know the an- 
swer to that question, we'll tell him. 
Mrs. Hanscom had said, “An author 
should limit himself to a single inci- 
dent when writing an adventure story. 
He makes clear to the reader the time 
and place. He tries to picture the char- 
acters clearly to the reader. He makes 
the story move rapidly and he makes 
the ending reasonable.” 

Here’s what Breeze had scribbled 
down: 

I. Adventure story—Yo-ho-ho, here 

we go! 

A. Limit 

B. Clear to reader 

C. Picture characters—Dorothy La- 
mour, Bob Hope, and Bing 

D. Rapid 

E. Reasonable 

Poor Breeze! "Twas the night before 
exams and he “wrestled” with his notes. 
But when he came to the section on 
adventure stories, only visions of pi- 
rates, buried treasure, and Dorothy La- 
mour danced in his head. He had no 
idea what Limit, Clear to Reader, and 
Picture characters were all about. 

“They're probably not important,” he 
decided, as he turned the page to other 
hen-scratched notes. 

(P. S. Breeze flunked the exam, so 
he'll have to repeat his “adventures in 
English” next semester! ) 


Heads—You Winl 


How about you? 

Open your notebook to any page of 
notes you've taken in class. Examine 
them carefully. Are they clear? Well- 
organized? Complete? 

If your notes ramble all over the 
page and leave sentences unfinished, 
you've been trying to do the impossible 
—take down every word the teacher 
said. If they look like hieroglyphics—iso- 
lated words and abbreviations which 
“don’t make sense”—you've been trying 
to get the gist of the lesson while 
dreaming about yesterday’s basketball 
game or last night’s date. Either way 
you'll be sunk when it comes time to 
study for a test or exam. 

Good notes depend more on head- 
work than on handwork. They’re clear; 
they're accurate; they “make sense.” 

Here are some tips which will help 
you take better notes: 


Please 


STAVIAG 








Ben Roth in Saturday Evening Post 
“About that mental note you told me 
to make — is two copies enough?” 


1. Have your equipment ready— 
enough paper and a good pen or sev- 
eral pencils that don’t smear. 

2. Leave plenty of room in the mar- 
gins and between the lines, so that you 
can add additional information later, if 
needed. (After class ask your teacher 
about points you've missed, or look up 
the information in a reference book.) 

3. Listen for complete ideas. Sort out 
the main ideas from the minor points. 

4. Listen to the way the speaker 
talks. By his pauses, by the emphasis 
he places on certain words, and by his 
choice of words, you can tell which are 
the key points. 

5. Write down briefly the main ideas, 
using standard abbreviations to help 
you keep up with the speaker. Under- 
line these main points. 

6. Watch tor reasons and _illustra- 
tions which will help you understand 
the main ideas; write down some of 
them. 

7. Circle any terms or words you 
don’t understand, and look them up 
later. 

8. As soon as possible, read your 
notes and be sure you understand them. 


Action, Please! 


Suppose you've volunteered to make 
an oral report to your current events 
club on Sir Malcolm Thistlewaite’s lec- 
ture at the Civic Auditorium. Sir Mal- 
colm’s speaking on “Antarctica—the 
Land without People.” 

At the top of the page write the date, 
the title of the talk, and the name of the 
speaker. 


“Antarctica is a vast continent with- 
out people,” begins Sir Malcolm. “Its 
only inhabitants are penguins, seals, 
whales, gulls, and a few other hardy 
birds.” 

Your outline begins: 

I. Antarctica — large 

people 
A. Inhabitants — penguins, _ seals, 
whales, gulls 


continent, no 


(You’ve read some of Admiral 
Byrd’s books about “Little America” and 
you're pretty sure that Sir Malcolm wil! 
mention the lack of trees, shrubs, et: 
but you don’t write down B until you're 
sure he’s through speaking about the 
penguins, seals, etc. ) 

“All but the Emperor Penguins move 
north to warmer regions in the winte: 
the speaker continues. “Emperors weigh 
up to 94 pounds and live to be 30 or 40 
vears old.” 

Now your notes read: 

1. Emperor Penguins—weigh up to 
94 lbs; live 30-40 yrs; stay year around 

“Seals live in large herds near the 
coasts. They eat fish for food. Their fur 
is not of good quality. Whales are the 
most valuable animals in Antarctica and 
are caught for their oil. Blue whales are 
the largest animals in the world, grow 
ing to 100 feet in length and weighing 
as much as 150 tons.” 

Now he’s talking about the seals and 
whales. You write: 

2. Seals—live in large herds, eat fish, 
have little commercial value. 

3. Whales—valued for oil; — blue 
whales, world’s largest animals—100 ft 
long, 150 tons. 

There’s something you don’t unde: 
stand! Draw a circle around “3” and 
ask Sir Malcolm later if there are blue 
whales in the Antarctic area or if he 
was just pointing out their huge siz‘ 
Leave space to write in this informa 
tion. 

“The United States and other nations 
are interested in Antarctica for a num 
ber of reasons.” 

You perk up your ears when you note 
Sir Malcolm’s pause for emphasis. \ 
also notice the “for-a-number-of-rea 
sons” phrase. You're ready to list sev- 
eral points, but which heading do you 
put them under? Wait and see. 

Sir Malcolm begins to describe th 
mineral wealth of Antarctica. Tha 
doesn’t go under A. Inhabitants. You 
write: 

B. Mineral Wealth. 

Still later, the speaker briefly dis 
cusses the North-Pole country and com 
pares it with Antarctica. The Nort! 
Pole discussion would be IJ. in your 
notes. 

Of course, Sir Malcolm may not help 
you pass a test or exam, but your 
method of note-taking will! 
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ORE and more of you are making 

your contest letters “letter perfect”! 

It wasn’t easy to choose the best entries 

in our latest contest (announced in the 
November 3 issue). 

Leah Blank of Eastern H. S., Lan- 
sing, Michigan, receives first prize of 
$1 for her social note of congratulation. 
Donna Wattawa, Reedsville (Wis.) 
H. S., receives honorable mention. 

Jean Marie Foos, St. Joseph’s School, 
Fremont, Ohio, wins first prize of $1 for 
her business letter. Charlotte Trolen- 
berg, Crete (Ill.) H. S., wins honorable 
mention. 

Here is Leah Blank’s prize-winning 
social note: 

Buena Vista Hotel 
Mineral Wells, Texas 
November 17, 1948 


Dear Marcella, 

Congratulations! 

I was indeed happy when I read the 
article in the Dallas News announcing you 
as winner of the pecan pie baking contest. 
I’m not at all surprised, though, because 
I've eaten your delicious pies. 

The trip to New Orleans sounds exciting. 
There are many wonderful places to visit 
there. Have lots of fun and be sure to write 
me all about it. 

Mother and I are here in Mineral Wells 
for the week end so Mother can take the 
mineral water, but we'll be home when you 
come back. 

Sincerely yours, 


Leone 


Jean Marie Foos wrote this improved 
version of our business letter: 


214 Everglades Avenue 
Clewiston, Florida 
November 17, 1948 


National Association of Manufacturers 
Publicity Department 

14 West 49th Street 

New York 20, New York 


Gentlemen: 

Kindly send me thirty copies of “Your 
Future Is What You Make It.” 

The Career Club of Ponce de Leon High 
School, of which I am president, is study- 
ing all kinds of positions and would ap- 
preciate this information. 


Very truly yours, 
Rodney Percy 
Runners Up 


Many of your contest letters were 
almost as good as those above, but they 
failed to make the winners’ column be- 
cause of one or more small errors. Often 
these errors could have been detected by 





carefiilly rereading the letter. Example; 
. . . so that Mother many (for may) 
drink mineral water. 

Two students indented the salutation 
Dear Sir. One forgot the date in the 
heading; several omitted the comma 
after Dear Marcella or after the com- 
plimentary close Your friend. 

Some contest-letter writers have 
trouble with their punctuation and their 
spelling. Examples; 1. Congratulations! 
on your winning. (No exclama- 
tion point.) 2. Send the phamplets. 
(Spell it pamphlets.) 3. . . One student 
abbreviated association assc. (assn.). 

Many of you should ask your English 
teacher about your school’s rules for 
capitalizing names of newspapers, 
magazines, movies, books, etc. Practical 
English puts the names of magazines 
and newspapers in italics. Thus, if the 
words Dallas and News are put to- 
gether to make the name of a news- 
paper, we'd write it Dallas News. (The 
way to indicate italics in longhand is to 
underline the words.) Also correct is to 
put quotation marks around the names 
of newspapers. 

One student wrote, “Send the pam- 
phlet called “Your future is What You 
Make It’.” In a title the first letter of 
each word, except prepositions, should 
be capitalized. 

Most students did a superior job in 
addressing their contest envelopes. 


Help! Help! 


Here are two poorly-written letters 
to launch the new “Letter Perfect” con- 












THe len, 


Merrylen in Gregg Writer 


“Didn‘t you take a business course 
in high school, Miss Burke? You 
don’t use paper in a calculator!” 
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test. One is intended to be a letter re- 
questing information (see Nov. 10 is- 
sue) and the other is a poor example of 
a thank-you note (see Dec. 15 issue). 

You may enter the contest by rewrit- 
ing either or both of these two letters. A 
prize of $1 will be sent to the writer of 
the best letter (with the best addressed 
envelope) in each of the two classifica- 
tions. Write your name, address, school, 
and the name of your teacher on the 
reverse side of each letter you submit. 
Mail your letters not later than January 
19 to Letter Perfect Editor, Practical 
English, 7 East 12 Street, New York 
3, N. Y. 

Don’t let poor punctuation, English 
usage, or incorrect spelling eliminate 
you from being one of the lucky win- 
ners. Remember, too, that these letters 
may need additions or subtractions, as 
well as corrections in spelling, grammar, 
usage, and punctuation. Work out your 
own letter; don’t settle for slightly im- 
proved copies of these “horrible exam- 
ples.” 


538 Hadley Avenue 
Dayton, Ohio 
Sat 


Dear Aunt Emma, 


Mother has reminded me to drop you 
a note in order to thank you for that won- 
derful red jacket you gave me for my 
birthday. I want to have it died brown to 
go with the rest of my ski clothes but 
otherwise its just perfect since I’ve mended 
it. (I ripped the pocket the first time I 
wore it skiing on the branch of a tree.) 


Your Loving Niece, 


Taffy Brown 


Box 214 
Hill City, Wisconsin 
January 19, 1949 


Industrial Arts Awards 
Scholastic Magazines 

7 East 12 Street 

New York 3, N. Y. 


To the ones in charge: 


I ask my shop teacher for a copy of the 
official rules booklet and he said that he 
doesn’t have any. I wonder if you will 
send him a few of them. If you’re sending 
them, send to Mr. Moses Tara, Junior High 
School, Hill City, Wis. Will you send 
them as soon as you can? I like to try for 
one of them and my hobby is working 
with wood. If I win the top one, I can 
make lawn things so people can put them 
on their lawns. The one what I want is “11 
Delta Scroll Saws Given Away.” If I have 
or win that one I can do things better. I 
hope I will win it so I will have a thing 
to do. 


Your friend, 
Cliff Mooney 


P. S. Will you send the booklets so I can 
try before January 19, 1949? 





HE MOTION pictures are, quite lit- 

erally, behind the 8 ball. 

Some time ago a delegation repre- 
senting the National Billiard Associa- 
tion of America called on the heads of 
the film industry. Movie gangsters, they 
said, hung around too many pool tables. 
Would Hollywood please keep its low 
characters away from pool rooms? The 
honorable sport of billiards was getting 
a bad reputation. 

A single film speech—“as thick as 
flies in a Greek restaurant”—produced 
an angry protest from the American So- 
ciety of Greek Restaurateurs. 

“Whenever a script calls for a school 
teacher,” said a School and Society con- 
tributor sourly, “the casting office comes 
up with a character which is neither 
animal, vegetable, nor mineral.”° 

An army of “sidewalk superintend- 
ents” offers free advice on what to take 
out and what to put in the movies. 
There is the watch company “watch- 
dog,” always eager to add his clocks to 
a movie set. One gracious hostess gives 
elaborate parties in the belief that her 
motion picture industry guests will re- 
member in their film-making her spon- 
sors, the coffee industry. More than 25 
national associations maintain West 
Coast spokesmen to keep an eye on the 
movies. 

Of course, Hollywood doesn’t have 
to take this free advice, but often “pres- 
sure groups’ do bring about changes 
or cuts in films. Thus these “volunteer 
censors” exert a great influence in the 
making of movies. 


Watch Your Step! 


Censorship of various kinds makes life 
hard for writers. No nationality and no 
occupation likes its members cast as 
villains. Only if a character is white 
and unemployed can he be a villain 
without arousing protests. 


*Our friend has less cause for complaint this 
year. Let him see teachers Jason (Apartment for 
Peggy), Miss Brand (The Boy with Green Hair), 
and Ruth Wilson (The Girl From Jones Beach). 


Gerald Green in Collier’s 


“Madam, will you kindly remove your hat?” 


Often the protests hit Hollywood 
where it hurts most—in the pocketbook. 
Release of The Blockade, a story of the 
Spanish revolution, produced an im- 
mediate blockade against all American 
films by Spain. 

One of the most highly-praised films 
ever made by the American film indus- 
try—John Ford’s The _ Informer—has 
never been screened in many foreign 
countries. The reason: It depicts armed 
revolt—in this case, the Irish against 
England. 

No motion picture camera may fol- 
low the surgeon through the operating 
room door in a film for English distri- 
bution. England also forbids picturing 
a minister reciting the Lord’s Prayer or 
any sacramental ceremonies, including 
confession. 


Be Careful! 


On the other hand, what England 
allows causes raised eyebrows in the 
United States. Massachusetts recently 
threatened Sir Laurence Olivier’s Ham- 
let with the censor’s heavy hand. Two 
hands, in fact. On week days the Bos- 
ton authorities say what may be shown; 
on Sundays the state officers step in. 
Pity the poor projection man who must 
cut bits of film on Sunday and then 
stick them back together on Monday! 

Complaints about motion pictures 
come frequently from church organiza- 
tions. J. Arthur Rank’s new Oliver 
Twist, a hit in England, may never be 
seen in United States. A committce of 
Jewish rabbis argues that the picture’s 
Fagin would stir up anti-semitism. 

When Hollywood recently decided to 
tell again the story of Robin Hood, the 
Legion of Decency asked for changes in 
the character of jovial Friar Tuck. Says 
the New York Times: “A speech in 
which the friar said he had followed 
the smell of roasting venison for half a 
mile (to a cottage) was changed to in- 
dicate that he had been attracted by a 
light.” 

A comparatively recent influence on 
movie making is ARC—Audience Re- 


Don't 


search Center. Through ARC Dr. 
George Gallup, the pollster, claims to 
be able to predict audience reaction 
while a movie is still in the planning 
stages. ARC tests audience reaction t: 
proposed film titles and also to theme: 
or plots.: 

Because some 30,000,000 person 
must go past the box office before an 
average film makes money, Hollywood 
will listen to Dr. Gallup or anyone els: 
who claims to know the whims of the 
film’s severest censor—the audience. 

Even while the cameras rolled on 
Joan of Arc Dr. Gallup told producer 
Walter Wanger what to expect. Adults 
he said, will buy tickets more readily 
than teen-agers. So what did Mr. Wan 
ger do? He buik an advertising and 
promotion program to “sell” Joan to 
teen-agers. You see the results in maga 
zines and on billboards: Joan glamot 
ized; Joan with a wind-blown bob fo: 
the girls; Joan in shining armor for th 
boys who liked the Henry V_ batt 
scenes, 


The Breen Office 


Attempts to control the screen began 
in 1896. An over-long kiss in T/ 
Widow Jones caused a wave of shocked 
protest. In 1907 the Chicago Tribun 
condemned “The Five Cent Theatre 
showing movies, as a bad influence on 
children. 

Public protests led a group to start 
what now is the National Board of R¢ 
view. This citizen group still review 
films. Today, however, actual control 
over what you may not see on th 
screen can be found in an office called 
Production Code Administration, Mo 
tion Picture Association. 

Manager of this office is Joseph | 
Breen, one of the most influential me: 
in the film industry. When you see the 
seal of M.P.A. flash on the screen w 
a license approval number it has th 
Breen office o.k. Without that seal a 
film has almost no chance of being 
shown. 

How did the Breen office get that 
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By William Dow Boutwell 


Editor, Scholastic Teacher 










Shoot! 


power? How does it use that power? 

For the first answer we must return 
to the twenties—the decade of knee- 
length skirts and “flaming youth.” Mo- 
tion pictures, like youth, “flamed” in 
those first years after World War I. 
fo quench the flames the film industry 
.dopted a “code” written by Rev. Daniel 
J. Lord and Martin Quigley, editor of 
Motion Picture Herald. 

But the “Code” had no teeth. Some 
film producers paid little heed to its 
“Don’ts” and “Be Carefuls.” Therefore, 
in 1933, the Catholic bishops organized 
a National Legion of Decency. The 
Legion secured more than 7,000,000 
signatures of citizens who agreed to 
boycott the films. Other church groups 
also brought pressure. 

Pressure at the box office produced 
action in the film industry. Major pro- 
ducers agreed to fine any company that 


violated the Code $25,000. 
The Code at Work 


How does the so-called Breen office 
ipply the Code? Its supervision begins 
before anyone writes a word on paper. 
The Breen office will tell whether 
the theme falls within Code boundaries. 

Next comes the question of title ap- 
proval. A separate M.P.A. title registra- 
tion office in New York passes on vari- 
ous proposed titles. The title A Double 
Life had several other lives! The censors 
said “no” to Kill Me Tomorrow. “No” 
to The Art of Murder. Another sugges- 
tion—Imagination—conflicted with an 
already registered title. So the produc- 
ers finally came up with A Double Life. 

Next, the studio submits a treatment 
or outline to the Production Code Ad- 
ministration. When that receives ap- 
proval, the script writer goes to work. 
His script and all revisions also come 
to Mr. Breen for review. Finally, the 
completed film receives close inspection 
before it may carry the essential MPA 
Code approval seal. 

What does this Code require? It 
states three basic principles: 

1. No picture shall be produced 
















































































































































which will lower the moral standards of 
those who see it. (Hence, the sympathy 
of the audience shall never be thrown 
to the side of crime, wrong-doing, evil 
or sin.) 

2. Correct standards of life, subject 
only to the requirements of drama and 
entertainment, shall be presented. 

3. Law, natural or human, shall not 
be ridiculed, nor shall sympathy be cre- 
ated for its violation. 

Then follow detailed “shall nots” on 
crimes against the law, sex, vulgarity, 
obscenity, profanity, costume, dances, 
religion, locations, national feelings, 
titles, and “repellent subjects’—hang- 
ings, branding, third degree, etc. 

A separate Code governs posters and 
other advertisements. 

Are the people who make the mo- 
tion pictures happy about the Code? 
They denounce the Code and in the 
same breath defend it. Mostly they re- 
sent box-office tabus more than the 
Code restrictions. Nobody enjoys limits 
on freedom of expression. 

Bette Davis, in a recent New York 


Times interview, said, “We'll never get : 


anywhere until we stop trying to please 
everybody.” 

A committee of prominent citizens 
which hasstudied the problem comes 
up with this proposal: “The public 
should sponsor a national advisory 
board to review and propose changes 
from time to time in the Motion Pic- 
ture Production and Advertising Codes,” 

The Breen office replies, “Many 
changes have been made. The Code 
isn’t static.” 

Much of Hollywood deplores the boy- 
meets-girl Cinderella formula. Despite 
the Code, more and more films come 
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to grips with vital ideas; some get along 
without a love story or a revolver. Here 
are some examples of recent films that 
are more than mere entertainment. 
They have something to say: 

Red River: Dictatorship isn’t leader- 
ship. 

All My Sons: Phe desire to make 
money is no excuse for “sharp practices” 
in business. 

Crossfire and Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment: We must cure ourselves of the 
mass mental illness called anti-semitism. 

Apartment for Peggy: It is silly to be 
secretive about the natural process of 
pregnancy. Also, teaching is worthwhile. 

Miracle on 34th Street: Don't carry 
competition too far. 

Lost Weekend: Alcoholism is a dis- 
ease. 

The Snake Pit: Insanity is mental ill- 
ness and sometimes can be cured. 

The Boy with Green Hair: Remem- 
ber what war does to children. 

Johnny Belinda and The Search: 
Even the most unpromising humans can 
grow when under loving care. 

I Remember Mama: Children need 
security in the home. 

Boomerang: Our courts should leave 
no stone unturned to seek justice. 

Call Northside 777: Journalism can 
be a great force in exposing injustice. 

Treasure of Sierre Madre: Lust for 
wealth corrupts character. 

Key Largo: In a democracy a man 
can’t escape his responsibilities to so- 
ciety. 

Cry of the City: You don’t have to be 
a bum just because you were born in a 
bum neighborhood. 

Berlin Express: The people of the 
world can get along with one another. 








Do You “Just Go” to the Movies? 


@ The Institute of Student Opinion, sponsored by Scholastic Magazines, 
recently completed a nation-wide survey among 79,755 junior and senior 
high school students through the cooperation of its 1625 high school news- 


paper members. 


Here are the percentage results in answer to the question: “Which one 
of the following most strongly influences your choice of any motion picture 


you go to see?” 


(The original listing of reasons on the ballot has been re-arranged here 
to show how the largest numbers voted.) 


a. Just go—no particular reason GEROSEHS Cds UOeeueeds 19.10% 
b. Reading about it ina magazine .............-0 20 -eee 18.46% 
¢. Hearing my school friends talk about it ..........+2.06- 16.33% 
d. Reading book on which film was based ............... 12.33% 
e. Reading about it in a mewspaper sik eee eee 12.13% 
f. Seeing trailers and /or posters at movie theatre .......... 10.26% 
g. Hearing my family talk about it cquesete 7.53% 
h. Hearing about it in the classroom or from teacher ........ 3.86% 


In answer to the question, “How many times did you go to the movies in 
the past seven days?” 38.90 per cent said once; 32.15 per cent said none; 
18.68 per cent went twice; 10.27 per cent went three or more times. 











Learn to Think... STRAIGHT 


“mg NEVER fall down when I’m ice 
skating!” Polly announced. 
“Never?” Tom remembered res- 
cuing Polly once from a_ spectacular 
spill. 

“No, never,” Polly repeated. 

“Never?” 

“Well, hardly ever.” 

Polly and Tom were quoting the 
well-known repartee from the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operetta Pinafore. This 
by-play from Pinafore is a good way to 
remind a friend that words like “never,” 
“always,” “all,” and “none” should be 
used with care. These words are dra- 
matic; so we often use them when we 
really mean “some” or “sometimes.” 

You recognize sentences which use 
“all,” “every,” or “never” as generaliza- 
tions, don’t you? We'd have a hard 
time getting along without them. Take 
a look at the following statements: 

The sun rises every twenty four 
hours. 

Gasoline fumes are inflammable. 


Each of these is a generalization; the 
word “all” or “always” is implied in 
each case. But we can’t prove either of 
these important statements! 

We have no guarantee that the sun 
will always rise every 24 hours. It 
would be equally impossible to put a 
match to all gasoline fumes to prove 
them inflammable. But we have dis- 
covered that as long as men have been 
keeping records the sun has risen regu- 
larly. All gasoline fumes we know of 
are inflammable. 

What a topsy-turvy world if we 
didn’t make thousands of careful gen- 








eralizations like these! One exception, 
however, will pop any generalization 
like a pin pops a balloon; and excep- 
tions are constantly turning up, even to 
old and tried laws. Does all wood float? 
You may have thought so, but certain 
tropical woods and water-logged wood 
don’t float. 

Don’t cross your bridges before you 
come to them and Don’t cry over 
spilt milk. Eleanor Roosevlt has stated 
that these two mottoes are her secret in 
being able to cope with many responsi- 
bilities. These are two old proverbs, or 
bits of practical wisdom, that are often 
good advice. 

But in case you think that following 
these might make you a_ second 
Eleanor Roosevelt, hold on! Proverbs 
are not good advice in all instances. 
They are generalizations based on only 
a small number of familiar examples. 
It’s often a good idea to cross your 
bridge before you come to it. In the 
words of another proverb, Look before 
you leap! 


Cart before the Horse 

Often we accept a generalization and 
then fish around for examples to back 
it. Putting the cart before the horse re- 
sults in beliefs like these: 

Professional jobs (medicine, law, etc.) 
are more respected than other jobs. 

Boys are brighter than girls. 


If a belief collapses when you face a 
few facts, think before keeping it. 

What’s your reaction to each of these 
sentences: 

1. “He tried to persuade me to join 
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Foster Humfreville in Collier’s 


“Albert meant to vote for the forces of decency and good government 
instead of the forces of evil, but the ballot didn’t say which was which.” 


the Hiking Club, but every reason he 


gave was illogical. That shows the kind 
of club it is.” 

2. “Vote for Rick! He’s a good guy 
The other fellow’s a bad egg.” 

3. “This record album’s the best buy 
on the market.” 


4. “Our party will make possible the 
bright future which America at peace 


can offer its youth. .. . Our party would 
free you to seek the truth.” 

What do you think of the first sen 
tence? Check all points (below) that 
you feel apply to this sentence. 

—— The best way to judge a group is 
by one of its members. 

— This statement is illogical. Th 
fact that one member of the club ha 
blue eyes or thinks illogically doesn't 
mean that all members are like him. 

— This generalization doesn’t hol 
water; it is based on only one examp! 

What about the second sentenc: 
“Good guy” and “bad egg” imply that 
one fellow is always “good” and th 
other “bad.” “Good” and “bad” are suc! 


slippery words that nobody knows e) 
actly what we mean by them; but w 
can be sure that one person isn’t always 
good or always bad. 


What's “Best’’? 


The third sentence uses the superla 
tives “best” and “most” in a genera! 
way, meaning “better than all others 
We want to know in what way this is 
the best buy. Does each record cost less 
than similar records usually cost? Ar 
you getting better music than usual fo: 
the regular price? When words lik: 
“best” and “most” and “finest” are us 
without explanation, they're often s: 
vague that they haven't much meaning 

What do you think of the fourt! 
statement? The party makes two claim 
First, it promises peace and “freedo: 
to seek truth,” whatever that means 
The words all have a favorable emo 
tional reaction, but they are so gener: 
that, unless explained further, the 
tie the party to nothing specific. 

The party’s second claim is that n 
party except it can bring about th 
fine things that all say. they're aiming 
for. What the party means to say 
“We believe our methods are m 
likely to bring about these aims th 
methods of other parties.” Such a stat: 
ment would make you think about | 
methods of various parties and 
down to brass tacks. As it stands, t)is 
statement (number 4) is too gener! 
to have meaning. 
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“ BUST a cup of coffee!” Polly Shaefer 
J tells her mother. “Maybe it'll 
wake me up. I don’t know why I 
should be so-o-o sleepy. 1 was in bed 
by twelve last night.” 

“You'll have to hurry, Polly,” Mrs. 
Shaefer says crisply. “It’s almost time for 
school.” 

Poor Polly! She drowses through her 
first-period class in world history and 
drags herself down to the gym. Basket- 
ball can be so exhausting—especially 
when you're tired. In the library during 
the third period, Polly props her head 
in her hands. The article she’s reading 
bout Mark Twain just doesn’t make 
sense somehow. 

“Am I boring you?” Alex demands 
as they walk through the hall to the 
cafeteria. “You're always yawning.” 

The afternoon drags on. Will that 
seventh-period study hall ever end? The 
bell rings at last, thank goodness. Now 
for a beauty shop appointment, a quick 
shower, and dinner. The gang’s driving 
over to Clairmont tonight to see a 
double feature at the Bijou theatre. 
That should be fun. There'll be ham- 
burgers afterwards at the Hot Shoppe. 

Polly stares into the mirror and notices 
the circles under her eyes, then crawls 
wearily into bed at 12:15. Such a few 
hours left to sleep, she sighs, as she 
sets the alarm for seven. 

oO Q ° 

1. What effect is Polly's lack of 
sleep likely to have on her school work? 
On her health? On her ability to make 
and keep friends? 

2. About how much sleep should a 
teen-ager have on an average week 
night? Do teen-agers require more 
sleep than older people? 

3. “What would my friends think of 
me if I told them I couldn't go to a 
movie on Wednesday night because I 
needed eight hours of sleep?” Polly 
demands. If you were Polly’s best 
friend, how would you answer that 
question? 


George Clark, News Syndicate 


“Remember, Mom, that teen age is 
the most difficult time of life.” 


Angles and Rhythm 


I don’t care whether I flunk geom- 
etry or not,” Ted Shaw exploded to 


“ 


Mr. Fensky, his math teacher. “In 
fact, I don’t care whether I graduate 
o1 not!” 

Mr. Fensky looked puzzled. Ted cer- 
tainly was “difficult.” One minute he 
was a day-dreamer, staring blankly into 
space. The next, he was a rebellious 
hothead looking for trouble. Certainly 
Ted’s mind never was on geometry. 

But Ted wasn’t always that way. In 
the school swing band, Ted played a 
“hot” trumpet. Then life was wonder- 
ful. Ted relaxed and was himself. He 
dreamed of becoming a second Harry 
James. The hard facts of life always 
awoke him from these dreams. He was 
never to be a musician; he was slated 
to be an engineer. That was his father’s 
decision and his father was a difficult 
man when anyone went against his will. 

Ted had learned to hate math and 
school—and being alive. 

2 o o 

1. What should Ted, or anyone with 
a similar problem, do? Should Ted just 
“flunk out” of school, hoping somehow 
to become a musician? Should he run 
away from home? Should he tell his 
father that he’s determined to be a 
musician and engineering is “out” so 
far as he is concerned? 


PROBLEMS IN LIVING 


2. Would it be a good idea for Ted 
to go to the school vocational counselor 
or some favorite teacher and talk over 
his problem? Should Ted seek help to 
discover if he has enough musical abil- 
ity to make a career in music? 


What Are the Facts? 


STELLA SLocum (to her friend, Amy 
Dreiser): Why don’t parents realize 
that going to school all week is a full- 
time job just like working in an office 
or factory? And most factory workers 
have a five-day week. But not me! On 
Saturday when I've a million things to 
do—my hair to wash, my nails to do— 
Mother says, “Stella, when you finish 
making your bed and tidying up your 
room, I have several things for you to 
do. Better buy the groceries first, while 
the vegetables are still nice. Then I 
want you to vacuum the upper hall, 
wash the back windows . . .” Why, it’s 
two o'clock before I get the work done 
and am free to turn to important things. 
Jeeps, with a little planning, Mother 
could do all those things herself. She 
stays at home every day—no lessons to 
prepare—just three simple meals, the 
laundry for three people, and a little 
cleaning. If I were running a house, 
I'll bet I could do everything in two 
or three hours a day. 

Mr. Stocum (to Mrs. Slocum): 
You've been overworking again. You're 
tired and nervous. Why don’t you have 
Stella help you a little more? She 
could help you prepare dinner and then 
do the dishes by herself. You haven't 
been to a movie or a party in six weeks 
—always too busy or too tired. I was 
going to have you send the laundry out 
this winter, but what with the coal bill 
and Stella’s new coat, I just don’t see 
how we can afford it. I’m sure that 
Stella would understand if you talked 
the problem over with her. She doesn’t 
really mean to be thoughtless. I know 
that you dislike taking any more of her 
time than necessary, but your health is 
important. 

* e + 


It seems that there are two sides to 
this story, doesn’t it? Let’s see if we can 
solve the problem by “talking it over.” 

1. Can you sympathize with Stella’s 
desire to have time on Saturdays for 
herself? Do you think that it would be 
possible for Stella to do a little “advance 
planning” so that she’d have time to do 
her share of the housework and still 
have time for herself? 

2. Do you think that Mr. Slocum 
was fair when he said that Stella 
should be asked to help a little more 
around the house? 

3. Is Stella right in her belief that 
her mother could do all the housework 
in just a few hours each day? 
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EOPLE do the silliest things—espe- 

cially people in light, amusing stories 
like “Plenty of Time for Love” (page 
19). Often there seems to be no rhyme 
or reason for their behavior; but usually 
it’s easy enough to figure out their rea- 
sons if you give some thought to the 
problem. 

Why should you bother to do this? 
In any well-written story—no matter 
how light and airy—the author tries to 
make his plot and characters true-to- 
life. The better you understand their 
behavior, the easier it will be for you 
to figure out the reasons for the “silly” 
things you and your friends do. 

Choose the correct ending for each 
of these statements based on the story. 

1. Oliver brought home a frog for a 
pet because: (a) he knew it would an- 
noy his family; (b) he was intrigued by 
the idea that the frog understood when 
he asked it to croak; (c) he wanted to 
get warts on his hands. 

2. Aunt Martha sometimes “bossed” 
Jane and Oliver because: (a) she didn’t 
understand young people; (b) she felt 
they were “getting away with” too 
much; (c) she strongly felt the responsi- 
bility for taking care of them. 

3. Eldreth wasn’t very enthusiastic 


-~ aad 


about giving piano lessons because: (a) 
she didn’t like working; (b) she couldn’t 
handle “problem children”; (c) she re- 
alized that many of her pupils disliked 
their piano lessons. 

4. Jane was upset over having 
Johnny see her washing the curtains 
because: (a) she felt she didn’t look 
her best under such circumstances; (b) 
she was a snob; (c) she resented 
Johnny’s popping in without warning. 

5. Jane had been unconscious of the 
fact that Eldreth was going with Mr. 
Harrington because: (a) she had de- 
cided that he was “inhuman”; (b) she 
was so wrapped up in her own crush 
on Johnny; (c) she was selfish. 

* * * 


Writers frequently refer to classical 
literature, foreign words, and ancient 
history. You'll find such references in 
many stories and articles; unless you 
understand them, you'll be in the dark 
about a great deal of your reading. The 
solution is to check the right books for 
the meanings of those references. 

These questions about references in 
“Plenty of Time for Love” are not test 
questions. They're simply clues to help 
you track down the origin and the mean- 
ing of the references. The books named 


in parentheses are.the ones containing 
the information you want. 

1. Who or what was the Livy that 
plagued Jane throughout the story? (En 
cyclopedia; biographical dictionary. ) 

2. Did you realize that Jane was 
quoting when she named Mr. Harring 
ton as a candidate for the title of “the 
noblest Roman of them all’? Do you 
know whom she was quoting? (Bart 
lett’s Familiar Quotations.) Do you un- 
derstand the connection between the 
quotation and Jane’s comment that Mr 
Harrington would need a toga? (Dic 
tionary. ) 

3. Who or what was the Kismet that 
Jane mentioned so often? Do you think 
she used the phrase properly ever 
time? (Dictionary. ) 

o oO oe 

Have you taken in the “Tips on Read 
ing” at the bottom of this page? Then 
you should have no difficulty underlin 
ing the opinionated statements in the 
following paragraph which is supposed 
to be strictly factual. 

As you underline each example of 
opinion, decide which device is being 
used, and how it could be corrected. 

The Public Service Commission is 
plotting to deprive the Green Bus Com 
pany of a badly-needed fare increas 
it was revealed today by a reliabl 
source. The company has asked _ the 
commission to allow it to raise the 5 
fare on the Main Street line to 10c. Th: 
company feels it deserves an increasé 
because it has not increased fares fo 
five years. 


Answers in Teacher Edition 
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T’S not easy for some writers to keep 

their facts straight. We’ve seen how 
an opinion can creep up on a reporter 
and influence the way he presents the 
facts. (“Tips on Reading,” December 
15.) Now let’s talk about a few ways 
which we, as readers, have for discov- 
ering whether a writer has injected his 
opinion into a factual article. 

There’s at least one signpost which 
should make us ask, “Is that a fact?” 
This stoplight is the phrase, “Accord- 
ing to a reliable authority .. .” A re- 
porter usually writes this because he 
has received an “inside tip” from some- 
one who does not want his name 
quoted. This person may be honest, 


wise, and unbiased; he may be an au- 
thority on the subject, and he may base 
his statement on reliable fact. In that 
case we readers could accept his 
statement without hesitation. But how 
do we know that the person quoted is 
honest, wise, etc.? If we’re not told who 
he is, we're in the dark when we try 
to judge his qualifications. If we accept 
his statement, we're accepting the re- 
porter’s opinion about this man. And if 
we read facts critically, we don’t accept 
opinions. That’s why we should mix a 
grain of salt with our judgment of “re- 
liable authority” statements. We should 
wait until we have all the facts the “in- 
siders” have, and then interpret the 
facts ourselves. 

Another stop sign which demands 
critical reading is any type of “color” 
word. Let’s see how you react to this 
statement: “In answer to a reporter's 
question about the meeting, Mr. Smith 
snorted, ‘No comment.” Your reaction 
should be to condemn the word snorted. 
From a writer’s standpoint, it’s a more 
lively word than the straight, factual 
said or replied. But from the reader's 


standpoint, it’s a “color” word, for it 
colors your opinion of Mr. Smith. Yo: 
should be allowed to base your judg 
ment of Mr. Smith on the facts of his 
behavior and his statement. The write: 
should not play on your emotions b) 
giving you his opinion that Mr. S 
snorted. 

A third stop sign is more difficult to 
see, for it’s hidden between the lines 
Here’s a sample: “Peace of Mind is 
great book, for it has been a best-selle: 
for several years.” Do you see what 
the writer has done? He has assumed 
that best-sellers are great books. We 
know that this “hidden” assumption is 
not true, for many former best-sell« 
are now dead and forgotten. Peace of 
Mind may be a great book; but if so 
will be great because of the quality o/ 
its writing and its ideas, not because 
is a best-seller. Whenever a writer tells 
you that A is true because B is tru 
you should examine the “because” sta! 
ment. Discover hidden assumptions 
behind the “because” statement; if an 
assumption is untrue, the whole state- 
ment is worthless. 
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Watch Your Language! 


Do you say: Between you and [IP Or: 
ind me? 


Between you 


That’s the $64 question for most of us. Yet the answer 
is simple. If you still fumble around and get confused, pull 
up a chair and pay attention. 

Let’s look at those two words—I and me. They both refer 
to the same person, don’t they? But they’re different. What 
makes them different is something we call case. You've heard 
of case before. It’s n&thing more than a change in a word 
to denote a change in its relation to other words in the 
sentence. You say: 


I am going home. 

But you don’t say: Me am going home. 
You say: My father kissed me. 

But you don’t say: My father kissed I. 


These two words, I and me, are personal pronouns. They 
substitute for a noun. Instead of saying John Jones, you say I. 

There are three cases: nominative, possessive, objective. 
We'll tackle just the nominative and objective. They're the 
ones that are most troublesome. 


The Nominative Case 


The nominative case is used for the: 
a. Subject of a sentence: I love roses. 
b. Predicate nominative: Do you think it was I? 


The Objective Case 


The objective case is used for a number of things. We'll 
concentrate here on just one: 

The object of a preposition: Keep this between you and 
me. 

The preposition, of course, is between. 

All you have to do now is to memorize these personal 
pronouns and what they look like in the nominative and 
objective cases—and there you are! 


Nominative Case 


Singular (one) Plural (more than one) 

I we 

you you (same for singular and plural) 
he, she they 


Objective Case 


Singular Plural 

me us 

you you (same here, too) 
him, her them 


(Contiuned on page 16, column 1) 
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Are You Spellbound? 


More homonyms today. 
Remember? Homonyms are words that sound alike but 
are spelled differently. 


Aisle—Isle 
1. An isle is a small island like the Isle of Wight. 


2. An aisle is—well, here’s a sentence that will make it 
clear: 


The bride and groom walked up the aisle together. 


Flue—Flew and Flee—Flea 


Flue is the only one of these that may give you trouble. 
It’s a special part of the chimney in your house. This famous 
limerick will help you with the rest: 

A flea and a fly in a flue 

Were caught, so what could they do? 
Said the fly, “Let us flee,” 

So they flew through a flaw in the flue. 

Everything all right now? 


Dear—Deer 


You can get yourself into some really embarrassing 
spots if you don’t spell these two correctly—or if you use 
one when you should use the other. Let’s take that favorite 
boy friend of yours, for example. You're very fond of him— 
as you should be, because he’s a sweet boy. So you write 
your girl friend about him like this: 


“He’s a real deer.” 

If she knows her spelling, your girl friend is sure to wise- 
crack: 

“Yes, so I noticed last time I saw him. He has the love- 


liest antlers.” “ 


Keep your boy friends and our four-footed friends 
straight: 


. A deer is an animal. 
. Dear is used in various ways: 
a. Dear Mary: (Salutation of a letter.) 
. Meat is dear now. (It’s expensive. ) 
. How dear to me are the memories of my childhood! 
(How much I love or value them!) 


Cell—Sell 


1. The jail prisoner was put in a cell. 

2. We looked at an onion-skin cell under the microscope. 

3. Don’t sell your house until you can get a better price 
for it. 


(Continued on page 16, column 2) 
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(Continued from page 15, column 1) 


So now your problem is simple. You know the personal 
pronouns in the nominative and objective cases. Now, when 
you spot a preposition, you'll be looking for the objective 
case of the pronoun after it. 

Here are some of the most common prepositions: 


after among 
before below 
between but (meaning except) 
except for 
in into 
like of 
on over 
through to toward 
under upon with 


If the correct case of the personal pronoun is used, mark 
the sentence C. If the case is incorrect, use the correction 
in the space following the sentence. Two points for each. 
Total 20. 


. Everyone left but Jane and I, 





. Jack stood above Mother and her. 
. Between you and I he’s bluffing. _______ 
. Bill jumped over Gordon and I. —_ 

. Come with them to the party. 

. You've snubbed everyone but me. 

. I don’t trust anyone but she. 

. Molly came to the party with Jill and I. 


. Let’s keep this matter a secret between you and 


he. — 





. No one but I told you the truth. 
My score 


Our Face Is Arizona Red! 
Dear Editor: 

On page 16 in the November 17 issue of Practical English, 
it was stated that Boulder Dam is in Colorado. If you 
would look on a map, I think that you would find that it is 
located on a point of the Colorado River which separates 
Arizona and Nevada, and not in the state of Colorado. 

We Arizonians are quite irritated by the fact that Colorado 
is too often given the publicity for having our pride and 
joy, -the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. Now someone 
is trying to give Colorado the Boulder Dam too! 

Mickey Veneklasen 
Tolleson (Arizona) Union High School 


Our apologies to Mickey, Arizona, Nevada, and Boulder 
Dam! If you ever catch us giving Grand Canyon away, we'll 
let one of those mules (on which we rode at Grand Can- 
yon) kick us!—Ed. 


(Continued from page 15, column 2) 


Hear—Here 
Take that superior smile off that handsome face of yours! 
These two “baby” words stump more people than you think. 
If you're not one of them, don’t feel superior. You should 
have gotten these two words straight before you got out 
of elementary school. If you're still in doubt, look at these 
sentences: 


1. Here I am. 
2. Did you hear Ray McKinley’s band last night? 


Heal—Heel 


1. If you take good care of yourself, your wound will heal 
rapidly. (It will get better very soon. ) 
2. Jim lost the heel of his left shoe in the rush. 


New—Knew 


We're not handing out any washing machines or electri: 
toasters to you if you can use these two words correct) 
If you can’t, you'd better pay attention: 

1. Columbus never knew he had distovered America. 

2. Do you like the “new look”? 


Underline the word in parentheses that will make the 
sentence correct. Two points for each sentence. Total, 30. 


1. Keep your feet out of the (isle, aisle). 


2. You'll have to get the (flew, flue) cleaned before the 


cold weather begins. 


3. I found a (flea, flee) on Old Ranger. 


(Deer, dear) meat is (deer, dear) at the market. 
. Buy a dry (cell, sell) battery for your radio set. 
. Have the shoemaker repair the (heal, heel). 
. Can you (hear, here) me? 
. I never (knew, new) he was so stupid. 


9. When you go to Europe, visit the (Aisle, Isle) of 


The (flea, flee) (flue, flew) into the room. 
. Don’t (cell, sell) that coat to the dealer. 
2. You are caught. You cannot (flea, flee) now. 
(Hear, Here) is the rest of the money. 
(Heal, Heel) and toe and one, two, three. 


. This is something I never (new, knew). 


My score__—— 
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What's the Usage? 
These—Those 


Some people get a little puzzled about when to use these 
and when to use those. That’s easy. Don’t worry about it 
any more. 


Use these for things that are close to you. You say, “These 
pencils (that I’m holding now) are better than those I had 
vesterday.” 


Those, you can see, is used for things that are not so close 
to you either in time or space. 


That There—This Here 


Don’t use either of these ever! The reason? Simple. This 
means the thing that is here—right in front of your nose or 
in your hand or right next to you. That means the thing 
over there. It’s the same story with these here and those 
there. They’re both wrong. Just say: this, that; these, those. 


It Says 
You've heard this expression very often, haven't you? “It 
says in my paper that the Japanese army was beaten.” 
Listen to your old usage doctor and avoid this expres- 


sion. You can say the same thing in a number of different 
and more acceptable ways: 


1. I read in the paper that the Japanese army was 
beaten. 


2. The Post-Dispatch says that the Japanese army was 
beaten. 


Outside of 


“The men were working outside the house.” 


That’s all you need to say. Outside of doesn’t make things 
any clearer to anyone. It just uses an extra, unnecessary 
vord. 


The same holds true fer inside of: 


“The men are working inside the house.” 


Kind of a 
Drop that a. Just say: He’s the kind of man I adore! 


In-law 


When you have one sister-in-law, that’s simple. But how 
do you write it when your other brother marries and pre- 
sents you with another sister-in-law? 

Now you have two! What do you say? Sister-in-laws? Or 
sisters-in-law? 

Number 2 is correct. You then have two sisters-in-law. 

The same rule applies to all others, like mothers-in-law, 
tathers-in-law, ete. 

Now watch what happens when you want to show that 
something belongs to your sister-in-law—or to your sisters- 
In law: 


My sister-in-law’s hair is beautiful. 


Both of my sisters-in-laws’ hats are new. (They both 
have new hats.) 


Honest Truth 


It’s the truth.’ That’s all you used to say. If it’s the truth, 
it has to be honest. 


(Continued on page 18, column 1) 


17 
Words to the Wise 


“Park yourself on the sofa, Jim. I'll be there in a minute,” 
you may call to a visiting chum. 

“Won't you sit down, Aunt Mary?” you'd suggest if you 
were helping to entertain your mother’s guests. 

“Will you be seated for a moment?” you might say to a 
customer who’s waiting to see your boss. 

You're saving the same thing to Jim, Aunt Mary, and vour 
customer, aren’t you? But you choose different ways to 
express the same idea to each of them. You certainly 
wouldn’t ask Aunt Mary to park herself; nor would you 
seriously suggest that Jim be seated. Why is this? 

There are many different ways of speaking English. 
There’s the English that’s spoken from lecture platforms, 
the English that’s spoken on the waterfront, the English 
that’s spoken on the stage, the English that’s spoken in a 
business office—to name only a few. It’s foolish to sav that 
any one kind is “good” or “bad.” Each type of English is 
useful, at certain times and in certain places. The trick is 
to recognize the different kinds of English, to distinguish 
between them, and to know when to use each one. 

You wouldn’t think twice about telling your best friend 
that you were “in the doghouse” with vour math teacher. 
But if you were discussing the problem with your faculty 
adviser, vou might catch yourself on this slang phrase and 
substitute “on poor terms with” or “in the bad graces of.” 
Those two terms are colloquial: thev’re expressions that are 
accepted in informal—but polite—conversation. Again, if 
vou were using the same incident for theme material, you 
might give it a slightly literary flavor by writing that vou 
had “incurred the wrath of” your teacher. 

There, then, you have three kinds—or levels—of English: 
slang, colloquial, and literary. There are many other levels 
that you'll want to become aware of, but these are three 
general groupings which you may use as a starter. 

There’s only one sure way to avoid saying things the 
wrong way at the wrong time. You must be sure of the level 
of language that’s appropriate for that particular situation. 
Your ear must always be tuned keenly enough to recognize 
the level at which you're speaking. Try tuning up on these 
sentences. Read each one, repeat it aloud, then label it 
S (slang), C (colloquial), or L (literary). Count 2 points 
for each. Total, 20. 

At first I didn’t know the score, but Elmer put me 


wise. 


eee 


It’s impossible to discuss questions intelligently 
when Barbara’s around; she’s continually splitting 
hairs 
What's the point of getting vourself all steamed up 
over such a silly argument? 
A sense of intense, insufferable gloom pervaded 
mv spirit. 
For your own gcod, you must pull yourself together. 
My mother put her foot down when I asked if I 
could stay at the dance until 2 a.m. 
You could have knocked me for a loop when I 
heard that Alice had been given the leading role. 
The warm, soft sunlight caressed the child’s face, 
soothing the angular lines of her peaked features. 
Marie’s fancy costume caused many raised eye- 
brows. 

— 10. Stan’s tale was a whopper, but Ellie fell for it 
hook, line, and sinker. 

My score 





(Continued from page 17, column 1) 
Foot—Feet 


Is it correct to say: My uncle is six foot tall? Or should 
you say: My uncle is six feet tall? 

My uncle is six feet tall. That’s correct. Use the plural 
form feet when the phrase ends in long, wide, high, etc. 

When do you use foot (the singular)? In such expres- 
sions as: a six-foot stick. 

Follow the same rule for inches, yards, pounds, etc.: 


Plural 
The ruler is six inches long. 
The ball weighs six pounds. 


Singular 
The six-inch ruler. 
The six-pound ball. 
Correct the errors in usage in the following sentences. 
Underline the error and make the correction in the space 
following the sentence. Mark correct sentences C. Two 
points for each. Total, 30. 


__ 1. Those suits I am now holding will be sold for $2. 





_____2. This here man told me so 





——__3. It says in my book that wars can be prevented. 





—____4. The children were playing outside the garage. 





1 





. What kind of a person do you think I am? 





—____6. I spent most of my days inside of the house. 





—__—7. The father-in-laws met to talk things over. 





_____8. My brother-in-law’s car is a Buick. 





____9. Above all, tell the honest truth 





_____10. The stream was ten feet wide. 





— 11. Are your sister-in-laws coming? 





——_—12. Are those pencils in the closet yours? 





——_—13. I won the hundred-yard dash. 





——_—14. Those there books are yours. 





15. This is the kind of movie I like. 








My score. 





My total score. 





Answers in Teacher Edition 


Correctly Speaking 


Do you like Abbott and Costello? We do—but not as a 
steady diet, of course. We find them very funny fellows 
In addition, they’re pretty good teachers, too. Here’s a 
story involving both of them: 

Abbott is telling about his very unusual race horse. 

“You know why my horse always wins?” Abbott asks 
“It’s because he likes to eat his fodder.” 

“His fodder!” Lou exclaims, flabbergasted. “I don’t un- 
derstand dat. How can a horse eat his fodder?” 

“Not only does he eat his fodder,” Abbott proceeds, “but 
he’s a good mudder.” 

“A good mudder! How can he eat his fodder and be a 
good mudder?” 

It’s too much for Lou. 

The point of the story? Bud and Lou have given you a 
little lesson in good speech! What they are trying to show 
you—and they succeed, too—is that if you say d when you 
should say th, you'll say some very silly things. 

So let’s get after those two sounds and learn to speak 
them correctly. 

Th is an easy sound to make. Just be sure the tip of your 
tongue is between your teeth when you say th. 

There are two th sounds: 

1. thas in thick 

2. thas in this 

Just say both and you'll feel and hear the difference. But 
the most important thing you want to remember is not to 
say d when you see th. That’s where the trouble starts 

Here is a list of common th words. Work on them and be 
careful to get that th sound clear. 


Say Don't Say 
father fodder 
mother mudder 
they day 
those doze 
them dem 
other udder 
breathe breed 
their dare 
weather wedder 
either eeder 


Another thing to watch for is the tendency to substitute 
t for th. This kind of error can produce some rather weird 
and amusing results, too: 

My father is a tin man. 

Better keep him out of the rain or he'll rust! If he’s a thin 
man, he'll be all right. See what a difference it makes 
whether you say t or th? 
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inhuman. Eighteen pages of Livy! 

I mean, after all, the whole thing’s 
unconscionable. It’s—” 

“If you'd put down that phone and do 
it, it wouldn’t be unconscionable,” said 
Aunt Martha. “You don’t even know 
what the word means. I want to talk 
to your father about having the fur- 
nace cleaned.” 

“G’by, Lucille. G’by, now. Aunt 
Martha wants to use the phone.” Jane 
hung up regretfully. “Lucille wanted 
me to play some doubles.” She sighed 
heavily. “I’m the victim of Kismet. The 
new Ancient Lit is inhuman, so I get 
him. Mr. Harrington. He's young 
enough, but he’s inhuman. We call 
him Fisheyes. He keeps staring at you 


|’: like to, Lucille, but—well, he’s 


without blinking—honestly, Aunt Mar’ 


tha, it’s gruesome.” 

[he phone bell rang again. Jane 
lifted the receiver with a practiced 
gesture. “Who? Oh, hel-lo! But natu- 
rally. But of course! Lucille just called 
me, but she didn’t say who—” 

Hang up that phone,” ordered Aunt 
Martha. “You’ve been out every after- 
noon this week. I want you to help me 
with the curtains when you've finished 
vour schoolwork.” 


‘eprinted by permission of Collier’s, the 


National Weekly. 


It was Livy or Johnny; 


and Livy lost 


“—but I think I'll have to stay in and 
grind on the Livy. G’by. G’by, Johnny. 
G’by. G’by. And thanks frightfully for 
asking me.” Hanging up, she turned 
to her aunt. “Do you realize who that 
happened to be? Just Johnny Ballou, 
that’s all. 1 guess he’s the most popular 
athletic star Stapleton High ever had. 
He thinks I have possibilities.” 

Aunt Martha lifted her eyebrows. “I 
beg your pardon?” 

“He thinks I'll make the interscholas- 
tic tennis team this year.” 

“Does Mr. Harrington 
have possibilities?” 

“Fisheyes? Huh! All he needs is a 
toga to make him the noblest Roman 
of them all. Eighteen pages of Livy, 
when I could be out playing mixed 
doubles with Johnny Ballou.” 

Oliver came bouncing in, slamming 
the front door hard enough to rattle 
every window in the rambling house. 
“Hello, everybody!” cried Oliver. “Isn’t 
Aunt Eldreth home from givin’ her 
piano lessons yet? She said she’d bring 


Plenty 
Time 


think 


you 
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me some jelly doughnuts. Jever see a 
ole frog that'd croak when you ast him 
to?” Extracting a well-grown frog from 
his back pocket, he held it up in front 
of Jane’s nose. “Croak, Franklyn. Go 
ahead.” Franklyn duly obliged. 

“Ugh! Take that thing away from 
me,” said Jane. “Don’t you know 
frogs’ll give you warts on your hands?” 

“Ha, ha,” said Oliver. “I'd rather 
have warts on my hands than red 
fingernails. Whoops!” Franklyn had 
popped out of Oliver’s palms. He pur- 
sued the frog across the living-room rug 
and into the hallway. 

“Aunt Martha, you ought to do some- 
thing about Oliver. I mean—” 

‘Never mind about Oliver. Get up 
and finish your Cicero—” 

“Livy.” 

“Whatever it is. The parlor curtains 
are all washed, and I want you to help 
me get them on the stretchers in the 
basement. If Eldreth comes home early, 
I'll ask her to go over the Livy with 
you. Why your father continues to live 
in this drafty barrack of a house I’m 
sure I don’t know.” 

Jane gathered up her books and 
climbed the winding stairs to her bed- 
room. Reluctantly she opened her Livy 
to the appropriate place. The words 
danced in front of her eyes, and she 
saw a vision of herself winning the inter- 
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scholastic singles. Johnny Ballou’s tall 
athletic figure came bounding over the 
court to congratulate her. Later they 
went strolling in Linden Lane. “But I 
am in love with you, Jane,” he said 
tenderly. “I guess I always have been. 
When I saw you win the final round of 
the match against Andrews High, I 
realized—” Somehow the unblinking 
stare of Fisheyes came between herself 
and the fantasy. Jane sighed. Why did 
she have to have Fisheyes in Ancient 
Lit? Why was she burdened with an 
aggravating brother like Oliver? 

Since life was just one series of trag- 
edies after another, Jane considered 
the possibility of sacrificing love for a 
career. Perhaps she would become a 
great tragic actress. Standing before 
the mirror, she tried to think of a 
speech from some play, but no lines 
came to her mind. As a consequence 
she was compelled to improvise. 

“Mr. Ballou, our love is doomed,” 
she informed her reflection. “Ah, no— 
hear me out. When I have done, we 
shall part. But I shall carry concealed 
in my heart like a bleeding rose the—” 

“Hello,” said Eldreth, looking 
through the door. “Practicing a speech 
for a play?” 

“Well not exactly.” 

Eldreth went in. She was a tall 
woman of twenty-six or seven, her dark 
hair worn in an almost affectedly severe 
arrangement. 


ELpretH HENNING lived with 
the McCrorys. She was a cousin of 
Papa’s, a young widow of rather mys- 
terious antecedents who had come to 
Stapleton when her husband lost his 
life in the Merchant Marine. She sup- 
ported herself at present by giving 
piano lessons to the children of the 
town, She was not over-talkative, and 
Jane had endowed her with a hundred 
imaginary biographies. 

“I once played in Medea,” Eldreth 
said. ““‘He, whose well-being was my 
greatest happiness, the lord of my soul, 
has become the basest of men!’” Then 
she treated Jane to one of her rare 
smiles. “You shouldn’t be pursuing the 
tragic Muse at your age. What’s the 
matter now?” 

“Oh, this Livy and Aunt Martha 
and Oliver and everything. Were you 
really on the stage, Eldreth?” 

“Well, I was and I wasn’t,” said 
Eldreth cryptically. “Here, let me help 
you with the Livy.” 

The eighteen pages didn’t seem too 
burdensome with Eldreth to help. Jane 
finally said, “Do you think a marriage 
between a girl and a much older man 
has any chance of success?” 

“That all depends. How much older?” 

“Oh, I don’t know exactly. About a 
year or so. He’s a senior and I’m-I 


mean, the girl’s a junior in high school.” 

Eldreth laughed. “I don’t want to 
sound like Aunt Martha, but I'd say 
you had plenty of time yet to think 
about love.” 

“How old were you when you first 
fell in love?” 

Eldreth went to the mirror and sur- 
veyed her reflection. “I had the leads in 
several college plays, and then a boy 
came along and somehow the stage 
didn’t matter. When you're that young, 
love is all cobwebs and dreams.” 

“Was that the one that died?” 

“Yes. And now I’ve got more prob- 
lem children on my hands than if I'd 
had ten marriages—you and Oliver 
being by no means the least of them. I 
stayed in here to help with the Livy, 
not to— : 

Jane looked up, startled. “What was 
that?” 

“What?” 

“Eldreth, I absolutely and distinctly 
heard someone cough in this room. 
There’s someone in here!” 

“Mippity, pippity, kibble and coo,” 
came a singsong voice from underneath 
the bed. “Jane McCrory loves Johnny 
Ballou. Ha, ha.” 

“Oliver!” exclaimed Jane, horrified. 
She dragged the culprit into the open. 
“How dare you, you—you gruesome 
creature!” 

Oliver, disheveled but unperturbed, 
said, “I came in here because Franklyn 
is lost and I thought maybe he might 
of snuck under your bed. When you 
came in I figured I'd stay there because 
you get so excited about everything.” 
He turned to Eldreth and asked inno- 
cently, “I’m in the third grade. Do I 
have plenty of time yet to think about 
love, Aunt Eldreth?” 

“T’ve a notion to put you over my 
knee,” said Eldreth, half joking. 

Oliver managed to beat a dignified 
retreat. “G’by everybody!” 

Papa was in one of his absent- 
minded moods at dinner. Absorbed ‘in 
his profession as one of Stapleton’s 
practicing physicians, he had been 
somewhat imposed upon until Aunt 
Martha had come to manage his house- 
hold after the death of his wife. 

“But you aren't listening!” Jane ex- 
claimed at dinner table. 

“Of course I'm listening, if only sub- 
consciously.” Papa smiled. “Something 
about a new friend of yours named 
Franklyn.” 

“Franklyn,” explained Eldreth, “is a 
frog that Oliver’s let loose in the 
house. It’s time something is done 
about that child,” Jane said. “He’s in- 
human.” 

“Well, young man,” said Papa to 
Oliver, “why do you persist in doing 
these things?” 

“Me?” said Oliver. “I dunno. I’m 


inhuman. Kin I have your pudding if 
you don’t want it, Aunt Eldreth?” 

“Well, there it is,” said Papa, amused. 
“He admits he’s inhuman. I dare say 
he’s beyond the help of medical 
science.” 

At this point the telephone in the hall 
began jingling. “I'll get it,” said Jane 

While Jane was outside chatting, 
Papa turned to Eldreth: “Well, how do 
the lessons go?” 

“Oh, all right,” said Eldreth. “Some- 
times I feel like an inquisitor. The 
little ruffians would rather be out kick 
ing a football around and here I am 
saying, No, no, no! B-flat, Mortimer.” 

“Oh, but definitely,” Jane was saying 
on the phone. “I'll have to manage it, 
Lucille—you know the problems one 
has. The central wing at eight. By for 
now. G’by.” 


Para had to go to a meeting after 
dinner. Eldreth said, “I'm going out 
too. I’ve an appointment to keep.” Then 
Aunt Martha announced that she had 
set her mind on seeing a new picture at 
the Bijou. 

“But that leaves me here all alone 
with Oliver!” Jane said. “I just told 
Lucille I'd meet her in the library. 
We're going to study.” 

“Then call her up and say you spok 
too hastily,” said Papa. 

“But, Papa! I mean, this is Kismet 
it really is. Livy all afternoon, and 
Oliver all evening. Gosh, couldn’t you 
take Oliver with you, Aunt Martha?” 

“Oliver sees too many movies as it 
is,” Aunt Martha declared. 

When the others had left, Jane cast 
a baneful eve on her brother. “Honestly, 
I believe you take a delight in making 
my life miserable.” 

“Who, me?” Oliver cocked his head 
innocently to one side. “How come you 
have to go to that liberry to study? Is it 
on account of Johnny Ballou is liable 
to have to go there to study, too?” 

“Oliver McCrory, I could—honestly, | 
could wring your neck!” 

“You know what?” said Oliver 
“S’posen you went out and I jist never 
noticed it, why then you could come 
home early, and who'd know?” 

Jane was in something of a quandary. 
The attraction of the library was ver) 
strong. After all, why should a grown 
boy of nine need a baby sitter? “All 
right. But what'll you do by yoursel! 
while I’m out?” 

“Oh, I got a lot of work to do on m\ 
television set down in the basement.” 

“What television set?” 

“It’s a ole radio that don’t work 
good. I’m still in the experimental state 
with it.” 

“Okay,” said Jane. A wave of affec- 
tion for Oliver welled up in her. “Heres 
a quarter. Tomorrow you can go out 
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and make yourself sick on ice cream.” 
It was sheer coincidence that Jane 
failed to notice the familiar figure of a 
man and a woman crossing the lawn in 
front of the library. 
Where shall we 


walk?” 


said the 
man 

“Oh, in Linden Lane, I suppose,” 
said Eldreth. “A phrase has been run- 
ing through my head all afternoon. I 
vas helping Jane with her Livy, and 
she wanted to know how old I was 
when I first fell in love. She has a crush 
on some kid named Johnny Ballou. | 
told her when you're young, love is all 
obwebs and dreams at any time.” 

Maybe.” 

“What's it like to you, Howard?” 

“What is what like?” 

“Love.” 

“H’m. You, I guess. I think about 
you. Your life. The kind of courage 








you have—unspectacular. Coming to 
this small town, giving kids piano les- 
sons, making something whole out of 
something broken.” 

Were you ever in love before?” 
Eldreth added hastily, “I didn’t mean to 
ask that. Don’t answer.” 

He smiled. “Yes. She was the most 
beautiful creature who ever existed. An 
Italian girl, She’s dead.” 

“Oh! I’m sorry—” 

“That's all right.” He laughed. “She 
had been dead for thirteen hundred 
vears when they found her. A peasant 
liscovered the stone coffin in a field 
during the 15th century. All Rome went 
insane over her beauty, which was per- 
lectly preserved. I was enchanted by 
the story when I came across it.” He 
sighed with mock seriousness. “Perhaps 
you're right. Maybe love is cobwebs 
ind dreams at any time.” 

She reached for his hand. “You're a 
wonderful person, Howard,” she said. 
‘I don’t think anybody appreciates you 

but me. I’m glad I came here and— 
well, and found you.” 

He laughed. “You're not quite as 
beautiful as Julia, but you're probably 
much more practical.” 

“Julia?” 

“The Roman princess. . . .” 


Jane, meanwhile, had met Lucille in 
the center wing of the library. Ralph 
Condon and Johnny Ballou happened, 
as it were, to be doing some research in 
chemistry. The library seemed awk- 
ward, so they went for sodas at Motley’s 
Drugstore. When they parted, a court 
match had been agreed upon for the 
following afternoon. The stars winked 
mysteriously at her as she approached 
her home. Her head more or less in the 
clouds, she ran into a man in a tweed 
topcoat. 

“Awfully sorry,” he said. His glasses 
had been knocked askew and he paused 
to adjust them. “Good evening, Miss 
McCrory.” 

“Fisheyes!” Jane stammered. “I—G— 
good evening, Mr. Harrington. This is 
my street. I'm on my way home from 
thé library. Good night, Mr. Harring- 
ton.” 

“Good night,” said Fisheyes. 

It was tough enough to endure the 
stares of Fisheyes during the day with- 
out bumping into him at night, she 
thought. People like that were inhuman. 
Her momentary irritation was cut short 
by the sudden knowledge that practi- 
cally every light was on in the barrack. 
With a shock her mind adjusted itself 
to the fact that more than three hours 
had disappeared somewhere into the 
void. Something frightful had occurred 
in her absence, that much was plain. 
She dashed up the rickety steps of the 
front porch, her heart in her mouth. 
“Aunt Martha?” Aunt Martha’s expres- 
sion was fixed in a mold as stiff as a 
plaster cast. Eldreth apparently had 
just come in. 

Jane turned to Eldreth. “What hap- 
pened?” 

Eldreth shook her head _ absent- 
mindedly. Aunt Martha said, “I'll 
thank you to accompany me into the 
basement, young lady.” 

They went down the narrow stairway. 
Jane was horror-stricken by the sight 
that met her eves. Sections of hot-air 
pipes lay all over the basement. Dr. 
McCrory was shoveling soot into a 
barrel. Oliver, holding the dustpan, was 
covered with black grime. But most ter- 
rible of all to behold were Aunt Mar- 
tha’s curtains on their stretchers. Papa 
looked up. “Ah, Jane. I presume you 
went to the library after all.” 

“Yes,” said Jane. “I thought—” 

“William,” interrupted Aunt Martha, 
“May I ask what you intend doing 
about this young woman? Just look at 
those curtains I slaved over all after- 
noon!” 

“Now, now,” said Papa soothingly. 
“Let’s not cry over spilled soot. After 
all, Oliver didn’t knock the pipes down 
deliberately.” 

Oliver said, “I figured this frog, this 
Franklyn, must of snuck down the ven- 
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tilator from Jane’s room and got caught 
in the hot-air pipe. I was tryin’ to 
bring in some television when I heard 
him croaking up there. First I climbed 
inside the furnace and tried to reach 
him with my hand. Then I got up on a 
chair and banged at the pipe with that 
there broomstick. How did I know the 
pipes'd all come apart the first minute 
somebody went ahead banged 
em?” 

“Did you finally 
asked Papa. 

“No, sir. I guess he got lost again in 
the shuffle.” 

“Just look at my curtains,” Aunt Mar- 
tha said to Eldreth. “I declare this house 
lacks the slightest evidence of disci- 
pline.” 

Turning to her brother she said. “If 
Jane hadn’t gone out in pursuit of her 
own selfish ends this wouldn’t have hap- 
pened. Well, William, one satisfaction 
I demand: I must have it understood 
that Jane stays in tomorrow afternoon 
and rewashes these curtains.” 

“That seems fair enough,” said Papa 
mildly... . 

At the thought of again being pre- 
vented from keeping her date on the 
courts with Johnny, Jane’s heart turned 
into a leaden ball... . 

Jane climbed into bed and turned 
out the light. In her mind she recre- 
ated Johnny Ballou’s magic smile and 
deep laughter. Maybe his interest was 
not merely athletic and _ professional. 
Maybe—She leaped up, | shrieking. 
Something cold had touched her fore- 
head. “Papa! Eldreth!” 

Eldreth came running in, followed by 
Oliver. “Aw, don’t be a-scared,” said 
Oliver reassuringly. The frog was sit- 
ting unconcernedly on Jane’s pillow. 
“It’s only Franklin, that’s all.” 

Jane was unable to find words to 
describe her predicament to Lucille the 
following day. To add to her case 
against Fate, Fisheyes Harrington re- 
ligiously avoided calling upon her after 
she had given her all to Livy. “It’s defi- 
nitely and completely unconscionable!” 
she complained to Lucille at lunch- 
time. “Washing curtains—and by hand! 
Why did everybody have to go out last 
night? Where was Aunt Eldreth? I 
think she’s a mystery woman, Lucille. 
She goes out at night, and nobody ever 
knows where. What am I going to say 
to Johnny? After all, I mean one can’t 
stand up an athlete like Johnny Ballou 
twice in succession.” 


and 


rescue the frog?” 


Lucille offered to come over and help 
her with the curtains. “After all, if a 
person’s best friend is in trouble, well, I 
guess there’s no sacrifice too great for 
that best friend to make.” 

Jane was touched. “I wouldn't think 
of it, Lucille. It’s just too gruesome to 


(Continued on page 28) 





CAREER CLUB 


(lerical Jobs: 


Blind Alleys or Highways to Success? 


num predicted as he faced the 

Career Clubbers. “It’s a fight to 
the finish between Vera Barlow and Pat 
Williams. Pat maintains that clerical 
jobs offer dull, routine work which 
leads workers up a blind alley.°Tain’t 
so, says Vera. “Clerical work often is 
stimulating; for the able, it can lead to 
top executive positions.’ 

“While the two ladies draw swords, 
I'd like to present some facts and fig- 
ures to you—the referees. Clerical jobs 
have multiplied so rapidly that about 
one out of every eight workers today is 
a clerical worker. 

“Several million of these clerical 
workers are men. Male clerical workers 
include more than 300,000 experienced 
bookkeepers and more than 50,000 ex- 
perienced stenographers and secretaries. 
Men also hold jobs as office boys, 
cashiers, typists, and other machine op- 
erators; auditors, accountants, office 
managers, and freight rate, entry, file, 
editorial, and mail clerks. 

“Okay, Pat, take over.” 


The Machine Age 


Pat came to the front of the room. 
“Twenty years ago when Opal Hanson 
graduated from Jefferson High, clerical 
work offered many opportunities for in- 
teresting work and for promotion to im- 
portant business positions. Opal became 
a stenographer for the Ward Printing 
Co. Later she became private secretary 
to Mr. Ward. Now Opal’s the office 
manager in charge of the five or six 
other clerical workers in the firm. As 
the business grew, so did Opal’s respon- 
sibilities. Today she receives more than 
$7,000 a year and she has an executive 
position of responsibility.” 

Pat paused. “But times have changed. 
Modern office machines now do much 
of the work that workers formerly did 
by hand—bookkeeping machines, tabu- 
lators, etc. The modern clerical worker 
has become a machine-operator. The 
work is dull routine, with little oppor- 
tunity for thinking or for being pro- 
moted to an executive position.” 

Vera raised her hand. “Mr. Chairman, 
may I speak?” 

Dick Varnum nodded. 


Qe will fly today,” Dick Var- 


s 


“My uncle, Ray Knowles, graduated 
from Tracy Business College ten years 
ago and became secretary to a vice- 
president of the Acme Paint Co. Three 
years ago he became the secretarial 
assistant to the president, Mr. Randall. 
Two years ago he became the advertis- 
ing manager for Acme. 

“I had a long talk with Uncle Ray 
about clerical work and the opportu- 
nities for qualified workers to do inter- 
esting work which might lead to top 
executive positions. Clerical work, he 
said, often requires the same _ basic 
qualifications as does salesmanship. If 
the business which requires clerical 
work is interesting to you, the clerical 
work is likely to be colorful and chal- 
lenging. It’s true that clerical workers 
have many routine duties—addressing 
and stuffing envelopes, etc., but every 
job has its routine aspects. School 
teachers, for instance, have numerous 
reports to fill out and test papers to 
grade. 

“In many offices the use of office ma- 
chines has relieved workers of much 
of the monotonous work—adding up 
columns of figures, etc. It’s true that in 
large offices, some clerical workers may 
spend nearly all their time operating 
an office machine such as an addresso- 
graph. However, many workers enjoy 
doing that sort of work. If I had such a 
job and didn’t enjoy it, I'd work hard 
so that I'd qualify for the type of office 
work Id find intriguing. I’d study short- 
hand and typing at night school; I'd 
watch the secretaries in my office so I 
could learn their duties; and I'd try to 
do my routine work so well that the 
boss would think of me when some 
more responsible job opened up.” 


Opportunity Road 


“Does your uncle think that he could 
start at the bottom in his office today 
and become advertising manager in ten 
years?” Pat demanded. 

Vera smiled. “Yes, he does. I’m glad 
you mentioned that. He’s looking for .a 
qualified male secretary right now. The 
job pays well. There are many appli- 
cants but Uncle Ray hasn’t yet located 
the man he wants. The Acme Company 
is looking for a young man who is su- 























John Cornin in ¢ 


“If anyone knows a 3-letter word 
meaning an Indian weight, you'll get 
in to see Mr. Flynn a lot sooner.” 


perior in shorthand and typing and who 
can keep books. The firm wants him 
to be interested in learning the busi- 
ness from the bottom up because it 
hopes that he'll have the ability to be- 
come a junior executive. Many of the 
top executives are getting older and 
will soon retire. There'll be openings 
for assistant sales managers, assistant 
advertising managers, and other junior 
executives. 

“Uncle Ray says that an office job 
is excellent for learning a business. You 
work with executives who know the 
business backward and forward. If you 
are alert, you can become invaluable 
to them; eventually you can hold one 
of the executive jobs.” 

“I still maintain,” Pat interrupted, 
“that there are few possibilities today 
for promotion to big jobs from the cler- 
ical field.” 

“Well,” Vera hesitated, “I agree with 
you in one respect. I believe that if 
you want to go to the top in the clerical 
field—and eventually become a junior 
executive—you do need a much better 
education today than you did 10 or 20 
years ago. I believe that in the future 
top clerical workers will be business 
college rather than just high school 
graduates. Many will even go two 01 
more years to a regular college.” 

“There’s a fellow in our neighbor- 
hood who started out as a stenographer 
about five years ago,” Dick explained, 
“and today he’s the office manager o! 4 
large lumber company. Dad says that 
this fellow earns about $3900 a yeat 
and he’s still in his twenties.” 

“I'd say,” Vera conchided, “that there 
are more than enough poor typists 
mediocre filing clerks, and stenogrs 
phers to go around. But there are still 
attractive jobs and big opportunities 
for the hard-working, well-qualified 0! 
fice worker who’s willing to start at the 
bottom.” 


—WILuiaM Fave., Vocational Editor 
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OU can sing. You're sure of it. But 

nobody else thinks so. Forget it, 

they say. You can’t sing opera. You 
don’t croon. So how are you going to make 
a buck? Go peddle ties or something. At 
least you'll eat steady. 

But you’re young and full of beans. No- 
body can tell you anything. So you decide 
to become a singer. 

The first thing you learn is that singers 
come a dime a dozen. The second thing 
is that you have to be “commercial.” 

So you begin finding out what it’s like 
to starve. No one will give you a break. 
You give up singing and become a mara- 
thon dancer. This is the early 1930s and 
people are going for that wacky stuff. 

You do all right, too, until the craze dies 
out, Goodbye steady eating. You're a singer 
again. Another couple of years of this, 
and again you toss in the towel. This time 
you decide to become a shipping clerk. 

Singing? That’s for the birds. Anyway, 
you're no longer a kid. It’s time you set- 
tled down, got married, raised kids .. . 
you keep telling yourself. 

But it doesn’t work. One more try, you 
say. Just one more fling at singing. If it 
doesn’t work, goodbye to yodeling for 
good 

It's now March of 1946—nearly 15 years 
since you set out to become a singer. And 
what do you have to show for it? Lines in 
your face, an ache in your heart, and a 
zero in the bank. 

You get a little job in a Hollywood spot. 
Then, bang! It happens, just like that. 
Suddenly people start liking the way you 
sing. Important people, like Anita O’Day, 
Herb Jefferies, and Jimmy Hilliard, of 
gp Records. Especially Jimmy Hil- 
iard, 


A “SHARPS AND FLATS’ FEATURE 


A Real Gone Guy 


By Herman L. Masin 


He asks you to back the other side of 
a silly thing called Pickle in the Middle. 
The tune you sing is I May Be Wrong. It’s 
a hit. Then you cut a record callled That’s 
My Desire, which turns out to be the 
“sleeper” of the year. It sells over a mil- 
lion copies. 

The money pours in. You're on top. 
You're hot as a firecracker—and Scholastic 
Magazines wants to do a story on you. 

oe 

“Frankie Laine in?” I asked the sec- 
retary. 

“Not yet,” she said. “He'll be here in 
about 15 minutes. Would you like to 
hear some records while you wait?” 

She brought over the “Frankie Laine 
Sings” album and | selected West End 
Blues and Black and Blue. I also picked 
two singles from a rack—Shine and 
That's My Desire. 

The secretary approved of my taste. 
“I love that Black and Blue thing,” 
said. “I play it all the time.” 

A few minutes later the door 
opened and in walked a powerfully- 
built guy of about 34 with a moon 
face; bold, regular features; horn- 
rimmed specs; and a brown hat sitting 
on top of his head, collegiate style. 

He shook hands firmly and plumped 
down in an easy chair. “I’m glad to see 
you,” he said, “what would you like to 
know?” 

I explained that I knew most of his 
life story. What I was interested in 
were his ideas on singing; how he 
evolved that peculiar style of his. 

“IT was born in Chicago,” Frankie 
said, “and when I was 15, I used to 
hang around the Merry Garden Ball- 
room, admiring and imitating the musi- 
cal greats of that time—fellows like 
Gene Krupa, Muggsy Spanier, Jess 
Stacy, Art Hodes, and Frank Tesch- 
maker.” 

Their music excited Frankie, and 
later he was to get his first job with a 
small combo featuring Stacy and the 
great Tesch. But it was the Negro blues 
singers who moved young Laine the 
most. 

“Louis Armstrong just knocked me 
out. His phrasing, his drive, his feeling 


she 


for the blues, and the subtle way he 
sang off-beat—killed me. I didn’t exact- 
ly know what he was doing, but I 
wanted to do it, too.” 

“How would 
style?” I asked. 

“As I told you, the great influence on 
my singing came from the blues singers 
I heard around Chicago. They used 
their voices as musical instruments, and 
that’s what I try to do today—use my 
voice as a horn. 

“Another thing, I always sing in 
tempo. All my songs have a strong beat. 
In the old days I worked a lot with 
dance bands. You couldn’t drag a solo. 
The dancers would murder you. So I 
had to sing in fox-trot tempo.” 

Frankie has an intense loyalty to two 
people—Carl Fischer, his pianist, and 
Harry Geller, his arranger. 

Both Fischer and Frankie must like 
a song before they'll wax it. They make 
a regular production out of it. 

First, Fischer runs over the tune on 
his piano. Second, Frankie sings it. 
Third, they milk it for ideas and gim- 
micks (tricks). Fourth, they make a 
dub record. Fifth, Fischer writes down 
the piano and vocal parts. Sixth, they 
shoot the works to Geller for an arrange- 
ment. 

“What are your favorite records?” I 
asked next. 

“T have five, in this order: (1) That’s 
My Desire; (2) Black and Blue; (3) 
Shine; (4) Kiss Me Again, and (5) 
We'll Be Together Again. Carl and I 
wrote Together, and we think it’s going 
to be a big hit. 

“If you want to be a nice guy, you 
can also mention one of my latest rec- 
ords, Baby, That Ain’t Right, written 
by Nat (King) Cole.” 

Frankie’s favorite singers are Louis 
Armstrong and Ella Fitzgerald, with 
King Cole and Sarah Vaughan a step 
behind. His favorite bands are the Duke 
Ellington and Stan Kenton units. 

It’s significant that all these people 
represent the best in popular music— 
originality, warmth, drive, depth, and 
technical virtuosity. 


you describe your 





AUTHORS WOULD YOU RECOM. 
MEND TO A FOREIGN STU- 
DENT? That's our “Jam Session” ques- 
tion for today. We asked our readers 
to select titles that would be most helpful 
in giving a foreign student a picture of 
life in the U. S. 
Over a hundred different titles were 
mentioned in your answers. But here 
are the ten books most frequently recom- 


mended: 

1. The Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin 

2. a Mark Twain book; you’d recom- 
mend Tom Sawyer, The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn, Life on the Missis- 
sippi, or A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur’s Court in that order. 

3. Gone with the Wind by Margaret 
Mitchell 

4. a Sinclair Lewis book—Main 
Street, Arrowsmith, or Babbitt in that 
order. 

5. A Lantern in Her Hand by Bess 
Streeter Aldrich 

6. Mama’s Bank Account by Kathryn 
Forbes 

7. a biography of Lincoln (Carl Sand- 
burg’s most frequently mentioned) 


Wie: FIVE BOOKS BY AMERICAN 


8. The Yearling by Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings 

9. O. Henry’s short stories (several 
anthologies mentioned, The Four Mil- 
lion, The Pocketbook of O. Henry, etc.) 

10. a Will James book—either Lone 
Cowboy or Smoky. 

Books by Clarence Day, Edna Ferber, 
and Stephen Vincent Benet gave Will 
James a close call for tenth place. 

Here are the reasons a number of 
readers gave for their choices: 


I recommend that a foreign student 
read.... 


. The Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin. This is the best record of the 
early beginnings of our country and the 
widespread influence of one man. 


Thomas Amerson 
Columbia H.S., Lake City, Fla. 


. + . Tom Sawyer. Mark Twain is one 
of America’s most noted humorists. His 
associates—boat captains, roustabouts, 
and river characters—furnished the raw 
material for his tales of life on the Mis- 
sissippi. Tom Sawyer is one of his best. 

Marlene Kurlanchick 

Eastern District H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


. « » The Adventures of Huckleberry 


Finn for a touch of real American hu- 
mor. 


Lois Hatcher 
Reitz H.S., Evansville, Ind. 


... Life on the Mississippi. This story of 
a typically American boyhood on a big 
river also contains a good description of 
the central part of the U. S. 


Savel Chaldy 
Hot Springs (S.D.) H.S. 


. .. A Connecticut Yankee in King Ar- 
thur’s Court. This would top my list be- 
cause it shows the American’s hatred 
of sham, evil, and tyranny; his love 
of freedom; his ingenuity; sense of hu- 
mor; and hard-headed practicality. 
Albert Gechter 
Gainesville (Fla.) H.S. 


. . . Gone with the Wind. This presents 
some of the problems of our democracy 
and shows how Americans sought to 
surmount them. 


Lucy Macdonald 
Henry Grady H.S., Atlanta, Ga. 


. . » Main Street, for a picture of life in 
a small American town. 


fona Korpal 
Marietta (Minn.) HS. 


. . . Arrowsmith, a story of a young 
American scientist. The hero of the story 
is free to experiment and does not have 
to report his findings to any govern- 
ment bureau. I think this example of 
scientific freedom would be very inter- 
esting to a foreign student. 

Angelo Sinisi 

Curtis H.S., Staten Island, N. Y. 


. . . Babbitt, not so much for the story, 
but because it gives a good picture of 
the American businessman. 


Peggy Parish 
Emmetsburg (lowa) HS. 


. » - A Lantern in Her Hand. This de- 
picts frontier life. It shows how our 


pioneers slaved and died that we might 
have our beautiful country today. 


Nancy Brazier 
Whitehall (N. Y.) H.S 


. . » Mama’s Bank Account, a most in 
teresting book dealing with a family of 
Scandinavian descent. It tells of th: 
hardships, sorrow, and happiness they 
find in America. 

Rose Matassa 

Curtis H.S., Staten Island, N. Y. 


. . . Sandburg’s biography of Lincoln 
Lincoln’s rise from a backwoods boy to 
President of the U. S. shows that in this 
country there is no limit to the great 
ness one can achieve if he is willing to 
work for it. Lincoln’s speeches are elo 
quent explanations of our way of life 
and his life a shining example of the 
good things for which America stands. 


Florence Stewart 
Gainesville (Fla.) HS 


. . . The Yearling, because it gives a 
picture of life in a small farm com 
munity. 


Jenneil Bryant 
Cedar City (Utah) HS 


. . . The Pocket Book of O. Henry—to 
give him a little of the humorous char- 
acter of our country. 


Dorothy Spencer 
Bendle H.S., Flint, Mich 


. . » Lone Cowboy. This autobiography 
of a cowboy who became an author and 
artist gives a true picture of the Ameri- 
can cowhand. 


Mary Graham 
Hot Springs (S.D.) H.S 


. . . Smoky, because it gives a picture 
of life on our ranches and how cowboys 
go about breaking their horses. 


Janice Weisenburger 
Hot Springs (S.D.) H.S 


Our “Jam Session” for next time has 
two parts—one for girls, one for boys. 

Girls: WHAT WOULD YOU DO—If 
You Had a Date for a Prom, and Some- 
one You Liked Better Asked You? 

Boys: WHAT WOULD YOU DO—If 
Your Girl Broke a Date with You and 
Then Showed Up at a Dance with Some- 
one Else? 

If you want to get in on the fun, 
mail your answers not later than Jan. 
20 to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines. 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. Sign 
your letters with your name and schoo! 
address.—Gay Head. 
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“/ Tops, don’t miss. ““ Worthwhile. 
“ Save your money. 


ERE THEY ARE: Our nominations 

for the ten best films of 1948—and 
they stand out in our memory more or 
less in the order listed. All these films 
were released between Jan. 1, 
and Jan. 1, 1948. We haven't included 
foreign-language films in this selection. 


The Ten Best 


. The Search (M-G-M) 
). The Snake Pit (20th Century-Fox) 
3. Hamlet (J. Arthur Rank) - 
4. Apartment for Peggy (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox ) 
. Treasure of Sierra Madre (Warner 
Bros. ) 
Key Largo (Warner Bros.) 
. | Remember Mama (RKO) 
Johnny Belinda (Warner Bros.) 
. Joan of Arc (RKO-Sierra) 
. So Dear to My Heart (RKO-Dis- 
ney ) 


Fine Documentaries 


Along with the ten feature films listed 
above, we'd like to pass out blue rib- 
bons for two excellent documentaries, 
Robert Flaherty’s Louisiana Story 
Lopert) and the Navy’s The Secret 
Land (M-G-M). We salute Louisania 
Story for the sheer artistry of the camera 
vork, The Secret Land for preserving 
the thrill of a great contemporary ex- 
ploration. 

While we're passing out the kudos, 
we might as well turn the spotlight on 
a few individual achievements. We'd 
like to single out the following film 
folk: 


1947 : 


Best Dramatic Performance: 

Feminine: Olivia de Havilland in 
The Snake Pit; Masculine: Sir Laurence 
Olivier in Hamlet; Juvenile: Ivan Jand] 
in The Search. 

Best Comic Performance: 

Clifton Webb in Sitting Pretty. 

Most Promising New Actor: 

Montgomery Clift'in The Search and 
Red River. 

Most Promising New Actress: 

Barbara Bel Geddes in I Remember 
Mama. (Actually, Barbara made her 
screen debut in 1947, but, to our way 
of thinking, none of the ladies-come- 
lately have turned in a performance as 
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pleasant as hers in I Remember Mama.) 
True, Betsy Drake, who stars in 
Every Girl Should Be Married, has a 
refreshing style, but we couldn't tell 
from this breezy comedy assignment 
whether she has the stuff to be a “great” 
actress. We'll keep an eye on her. 
Betsy Blair, who played the patient 
who had lost the power of speech in The 
Snake Pit also intpressed us. She has an 
extremely dynamic bearing. Will she be 
equally good when 20th Century-Fox 
gives her a pack of nice solid lines to 
speak? We have a hunch she will—but 
we'll reserve judgment. So, right now 
it’s Barbara, but maybe the Betsys will 
give her a run for her laurels next year. 





but not foo much? 


TO COMPETE IN THE 


FAMOUS -Aregetsoe 


ART AWARDS 


Twelve $100 Awards 





Honorable Mention prizes of $25 to one entry 
from each sponsored region in the United States. 
Where there are no regionals within any state 
a state award will be made. The same honor- 
able mention award is also offered to one entry 
each from United States possessions and 
Canada. 


The work of the 12 major award winners will 
be reproduced in color on the Ingersoll calen- 
dars distributed to schools, libraries, etc. all 
over the nation. 


See your art teacher for rules 
and details. 


FIngerot THE MOST FAMOUS NAME IN TIME 


The United States Time Corporation, International Bidg., Rockefeller Center, N. ¥. 
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lvan Jandl (“best juvenile performance”) with 
Montgomery Clift (“most promising new actor’) 
ina scene from M-G-M’s moving film, The 
Search (our choice for “best film of 1948”). 
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TIME 











Additional 


prizes worth 


over S2000 


Winners in the Scholastic Art Awards 
Contest can add to their winnings 
without extra effort by submitting 
their entries on Strathmore Artist 
Papers and Boards. These papers 
help you get your best results, as 
they do famous professional artists 
throughout the country. 


$15 extra... for the winners of any 
of the Ist prizes whose work was 
done on Strathmore. 


$10 extra... for the winners of any 
of the 2nd prizes whose work 
was done on Strathmore, 


$5 extra...for the winners of any 
of the 3rd prizes whose work 
was done on Strathmore, 


What's more...each cash prize win- 
ner and each honorable mention 
winner will receive a packet of 
Strathmore papers, with value 
over $5. 


Total number of possible 
extraawards ......0e0-« 320 


Total value of possible 
extra prizes s&s 6 6-6-6 6 6 $2920 


Make Paper Part of Your Picture! 
Write Dept. S3 today for free Sample Book. 


STRATHMORE 


Artist Papers & Boards 


Strathmore Paper Company 
West Springfield, Massachusetts 


Super 


ERE it is, folks, the dream team 
H you've been waiting for—the super 

All-American eleven of 1948. Not 
one, not ten, but thousands of experts 
helped pick it for you. 

As you can see in the table below, I 
took the six best All-American teams, 
laid ‘em side by side, and counted 
noses. The players who received the 
most votes in each position became my 
super team. 

As usual, the competition was keener 
than a Boy Scout’s hatchet. Only three 
players copped every vote. They were 
Leo Nomellini, Chuck Bednarik, and 
Doak Walker. 

Three others—Dick Rifenburg, Choo- 
Choo Justice, and Jack Jensen—gleaned 
every vote but one; while Walker, Bed- 
narik, and Bill Fischer were the only 
three men to make the team for the sec- 
ond year in a row. 

Notre Dame trotted off with the team 
honors. They placed three men on the 
super team—Fischer, Leon Hart, and 
Emil Sitko. Michigan, with Rifenburg 
and Al Wistert, was the only other 
eleven to place more than one man. 

Al, incidentally, is the third Wistert 
brother to make the super team. All 
three played tackle for Michigan. The 
latest member of the clan will captain 
the team next year. At 33 years of age, 
Al will probably be the oldest captain 
since Kidd. 

If you'll examine the table closely, a 
couple of wacky things will strike you. 
You'll see that Hart made one team at 
tackle and two other teams at end; that 
Fischer made three teams at guard and 
one team at tackle; and that Bill Healy 
was picked twice for guard and once 
for tackle. 

The reason is simple enough. A lot 


All-American 


ya nl wae 


Chuck Bednarik, Penn center, picked 
by all as lineman of the year. 


of coaches are now switching offensive 
and defensive assignments. Coach Frank 
Leahy of Notre Dame, for example, 
uses Hart and Fischer at end and guard, 
respectively, on offense, but shifts them 
to tackle on defense. 

The 1948 season didn’t break any 
world records for excitement. It was 
rather tame, in fact. No super team 
emerged, and upsets were few and far 
between. The only two real upsets were 
tie games — Army-Navy and Notre 
Dame-USC. Except, of course, for Tru- 
man Tech’s smashing upset victory over 
Dewey U. 

The following table will give you an 
idea of how true to form the season ran. 
It compares the top ten teams as doped 
out by the experts back in September 
with the actual top ten in December. 
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Sept. Rating Dec. Rating 

. Michigan 

. Notre Dame 
North Carolina 
California 
Oklahoma 


Army 


. Notre Dame 
. Michigan 

. Minnesota 
Texas 
Purdue 

. California 

. Georgia Tech Northwestern 
. Penn State . Georgia 

. North Carolina 9%. Oregon 

10. So. Methodist 10. So. Methodist 


we wh 


- 


SNAP YN 


oo +! 


As you can see, the experts guessed 
right on five of the ultimate top ten, and 
weren't far off on three others—Minne- 
sota, Georgia Tech, and Penn State. 

The real surprise of the year was 
Army. Nobody figured them for an un- 
beaten season. Before being tied by 
Navy in their last game, the Cadets 
were generally rated as the nation’s No. 
} team. 

Northwestern furnished another 
happy surprise, losing only to the coun- 
trv’s best—Notre Dame and Michigan— 
and winding up in the Rose Bowl. 

The big disappointment was Purdue. 
Doped as a real powerhouse back in 
September, the Boilermakers shot their 
bolt in their very first game. They 
scared the daylights out of Notre Dame 
before losing by a single point, 27-28. 
But that was the last ray of sunshine for 
Purdue. They went on to lose five more 
games. 

If you believe as I do that the most 
important victories in football are those 
von off the field, you'll join me in send- 
ing a Rose Bow] full of congratulations 
to Yale U. 

The Elis elected Levi Jackson cap- 
tain of the team for 1948. Levi, a great 
player and a great gentleman, is the 
first Negro ever to play football at Yale. 

The coach of the year, as picked by 
the college coaches’ association, was 


Bennie Oosterbaan, of Michigan. The | 


previous winners follow: 


1935, Lynn Waldorf, Northwestern. 
1936, Dick Harlow, Harvard. 

1937, Hooks Mylin, Lafayette. 
1938, Bill Kern, Carnegie Tech. 
1939, Eddie Anderson, Iowa. 
1940, Clark Shaughnessy, Stanford. 
1941, Frank Leahy, Notre Dame. 
1942, Bill Alexander, Georgia Tech. 
1943, A. A. Stagg, Coll. of Pacific. 
1944, Carroll Widdoes, Ohio State. 
1945, Bo MeMillin, Indiana. 

1946, Red Blaik, Army. 

1947, Fritz Crisler, Michigan. 


Ten of the 14 winners are no longer 
at the schools which brought them fame. 

Three of them retired from coaching; 
two moved on to better paying jobs; 
and the rest were pushed out by the 

wolves.” 

Some business, this college coaching, 
The job is about as safe as a violin at 
a hot jazz concert. 

—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Eleventh of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 


1. Keep room well venti- 


lated. 


2. Go to bed early. 
3. Don’t use too big a 


pillow 


4. Avoid distracting noises. 











Question: What Makes It Easier to Get Up in the Morning? 








Answer: Going to bed earlier at night. Yep, It’s that simple. 
Science still hasn’t found a substitute for sleep. You need 
nine hours every night for growth, health, and vitality. 











24 CASH PRIZES! 250 SPECIAL AWARDS! 


FOR YOUR PENCIL DRAWINGS 


SEE YOUR ART INSTRUCTOR. Plan now to enter 
the 22nd Annual Venus-Scholastic Art Awards Contest. 
24 Cash Prizes—plus 250 special awards for all prize 
winners in most other art classifications, 

Use VENUS Drawing Pencils to help you win 

Professionals prefer VENUS because 

they are accurately graded for perfect 

rendering in 17 degrees, 


VENUS 


DRAWING PENCILS 


§ Amenican Leap Penci, Company, Hosoxsn, N. J. 


SEND FOR 
HELPFUL 
INSTRUCTION 
BOOK 


Send 25¢ in stamps or 
coin for “Sketching with 
Venus” 24 pages of 
valuable illustrated in- 
struction on the art of 
pencil sketching. Useful 
to experts and amateurs 
alike! Address: Advertis- 
ing Dept., American Lead 
Pencil Co., Hoboken, N.J. 
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Plenty of Time for Love 
(Continued from page 21) 


think of. And all on account of a darned 
frog. What will I say to Johnny?” 

“Don’t say anything. I'll see if I can 
make up some excuse.” 

On her way home from school] Jane 
heaved a series of abysmal sighs. It 
seemed as though fate had decided to 
choose her as its plaything. She won- 
dered if Eldreth would be sympathetic 
to her problem. Probably not. Eldreth 
had her own mysterious concerns. She 
really wouldn’t understand about love 


—elderly persons of twenty-six or -seven 
no longer vibrated to the poetry of 
romance. No, there wasn’t anywhere 
she could turn for understanding. She 
sighed again. 

When she arrived home Aunt Mar- 
tha was out, but there was a note 
which read: “Jane. I expect to find the 
curtains washed and dazzling white on 
my return.” Getting into one of Aunt 
Martha’s ugly aprons, which went twice 
around her, she let the water run and 
dumped three boxes of soap flakes in 
the tub, swishing them into a foam with 
a pancake turner. Lifting the soot- 
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PLANTERS PEANUTS 
LIMERICK CONTEST 
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FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


There was a star half-back named Green 
Who was quick to run out of steam. 

To Planters he was led 

And on crisp peanuts fed 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 


stained curtains distastefully with her 
forefingers, she lowered them into the 
water. She was working the inert things 
up and down, her hair straggling over 
her forehead, when the sound of a 
masculine voice startled her. Through 
the spots in front of her eyes she made 
out the face of Johnny Ballou. Please, 
Lord, she prayed. Let this be a hallu 
cination. But it wasn't. 

“I hope you don’t mind my dropping 
by.” He wore a white sweater with a 
big red S on the chest} and his rackets 
were under his arm. “I wanted to see 
you a moment.” 

“Oh, not at all! I suppose Lucille was 
kind enough to tell you where I was 
and what I was doing?” 

Johnny chuckled. “No. I haven’t seen 
Lucille. I ran into Oliver on my way 
from school and he told me _ he'd 
knocked down some pipes and the, 
were holding you responsible.” 

“Honestly, Johnny, that brother of 
mine is utterly impossible!” 

“Well, I just wanted to say again 
that I think you have a good chance of 
making the interscholastic if you can 
get enough practice between now and 
next week. If you could get in a solid 
week of afternoons with me, I even 
think you might win the singles. So see 
what you can do. Lock Oliver in the 
coal bin or something. Anyway, since 
you couldn’t make it this afternoon | 
thought I'd drop by and say chin up or 
words to that effect.” 

“TIl try to get out, Johnny. I hon 
estly and truly will. It’s frightfully kind 
of you to be so encouraging.” 

“Okay. See you soon.” 

Jane hardly knew whether to feel 
happy or sad. A solid week of after- 
noons with Johnny Ballou! But what 
chance would there be to arrange for 
any such things? 

“Who was that?” said Eldreth, com 
ing in as Ballou made his way out. 

“Just about the most popular athlete 
in the whole school, that’s all. He thinks 
I could win the interscholastic singles 
if my afternoons were free for about a 
week. But I guess there’s no chance. 
For one thing my Ancient Lit comes in 
the afternons. I have to grind on that 
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simply an 


Harrington has no soul. Honestly, 
Eldreth, he’s inhuman. I mean, he just 
never gives a thought to anything but 
that dried-up Latin. It wouldn’t be any 
use asking Fisheyes for a favor. He 
just doesn’t live in this world.” Okay, 

“Fisheyes,” said -Eldreth. “Is that When ¢ 
what they call the new Ancient Lit mce mor 
teacher?” be anythi 

“It’s those glasses, I guess. Anyway, — a 
he’s inhuman.” dreams, t 
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. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 

. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 700, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y., to arrive by midnight January 31, 1949. 
No entries accepted after that date. 

. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 
takes in the picture, and whose limericks are considered best by 
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for a solid week of afternoons—I 
‘like’ isn’t precisely and exactly 
right word.” 
Hm,” said Eldreth 
n finally, “We'll see.” 
See what?” 
Oh, I have a little idea. If 
question of being excused from a week 
Ancient Lit, maybe that can be ar- 
red. I’m going out. I'll talk to you 
ibout it again tonight.” 
lane resumed her Curtain washing. 
Her hopes were not too bright, even 
Eldredth’s encouragement. 
ll, what could Eldreth do? Oliver saun- 
ed in, interrupting her thoughts. 
La; 
You're just the one person I’ve been 
Jane pointed to a spot 
her feet. 


out 
speculatively. 


it’s a 


vith 


ging to see.” 

few inches from “Come 
What 
ily. 
Come here!” 

He sidled over reluctantly, 


do you want?” said Oliver 


cautious 

t a forthcoming box on the ear. 
What do you mean by telling Johnny 

Ballou I the basement 


| y 
ishing 


was down in 
curtains?” 

| didn’t mean anything,” Oliver pro- 
sted. “Kin I help it if that’s what you 
; doin’?” 

Oh, no. You never can help any- 

g. It’s time somebody told you the 
life, Oliver. When somebody 
knows somebody that they think the 
vorld of, they don’t want that person 
them washing curtains. It’s—it’s 
lemeaning, it’s absolutely and 
pletely demeaning, that’s what it is!” 

Ha, ha,” said Oliver. “ 
tains ain’t nothin’ to 
lovers kissin’ each other in the dark.” 

“What do you mean, you gruesome 
hild? Who did you see?” 

Oh, not you. I was outside the other 
night lookin’ for the ball I lost on the 
lawn. I got my head caught in the 
picket fence and couldn't get it out for 
i while. 

Then I seen Aunt Eldreth come 
along with a man, and she kissed him 
in front of the gate.” 

“Eldreth!” Jane exclaimed. “You're 
simply and absolutely out of your mind. 
Eldreth never kissed any man in front 
f the gate and you know it. Don’t you 
ever dare say such a thing to anyone 
gain!” 

‘Okay,” said Oliver. “G’by.” 

When Oliver was gone she went back 
mce more to her task. There’d never 
be anything but sad memories between 
herself and Johnny. Cobwebs and 
lreams, that’s all love was. . . 

As for Eldreth, she went directly to 
Mr. Harrington. “I’m sorry to come in 
like this, but there’s something I want 
to discuss with you.” 

Mr. Harrington rose from behind his 
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desk. He removed his glasses 
were two little red marks where they 
pressed against his nose. “Ot 

“I wonder if it’s possible to excuse 
Jane for a week from her Ancient Lit | 
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contest or other, 
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a great deal of difference.” 

The instructor took a pipe from his | 
tweed coat and stuffed it full of to-| 
Well, I dare it can be ar- |} 
Her work in Ancient Lit’s been] 
better than average. Do vou mind if I} 
smoke?” 

“No. Of course not.” She 
itantly, then finally spoke again 
vou know that—well, that all the 
dents call you Fisheves?” 

He laughed outright. “I'd feel inse- | 
cure in this job if they didn’t. A teacher | 
without a nickname is practically no | 
teacher at all.” 

“Then I can tell 

He nodded. 

“Thanks very 
vou the tonight?” 

“Of course. my dear.” 

It was between sets of the doubles 
the What Johnny 
Ballou was wondering was why he and | 
Ralph Condon were thoroughly 
soaked while the voung ladies seemed ! 
is pink and fresh as powder puffs. Jane 


bacco. Say 


ranged. 
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paused hes- 
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How ard. Shall 


much, 


I see same time 


Goodby. 


following afternoon. 


sweat- 


was wondering something entirely dif 
te ‘rent she 
meatal conversation with Johnny. 
“IT don’t get it,” 
“We'll take 


worry.” 


. Changing courts, had a few 
she said. 
them this time, don't 
“I don’t mean that. I mean Eldreth. 
Fisheyes is the toughest nut to crack in 
the whole Yet she goes over 
there to see him, and in five minutes 
has me excused for a whole week.” 
Johnny looked down at his partner 
with a certain air of amusement. “You're | 
a delightful character,” he told her. 
“Let's not spend all our time on tennis. 
Let’s go one place and another when 
we're through. And let me have 
over to meet Mother and Dad.” 
“What do you mean, I’m a 
ter?” 
Johnny grinned. 
rington. 


| 
| 


school. 


you 


C harac- 


“Eldreth and 
Everybody but 
they're bound for the altar.” 
“Hey!” cried Lucille. 
or afternoon tea?” 
“Tennis,” 


Har- 
you knows 


“Is this tennis | 


Johnny called. Turning to 
Jane, he murmured, “Let’s get this over 
with, and then go for a spin to the beach 
in my jerker.” 

Jane nodded her head, still bewil- 
dered. “Cobwebs and dreams,” she mur- 
mured absently. “That’s what it is, cob- 
webs and dreams.” 





, goer be enthusiastic about mak- 


ing Posters with Prang Tempera. 
You'll enjoy painting with these bril- 
liant colors that draw attention and 
put over a convincing message. 


Being opaque, Prang Tempera allows 
you to paint light colors over dark 
ones, or on dark colored papers. And 
you may win a CASH prize! 


PRANG 
water colors 


Clear, sparkling colors that put life and beauty 
into your brush. Prang Water colors make Picto- 
rial painting easy . are bright, smooth, trans- 
parent. They blend clearly and accurately . . . mix 
and match superbly. Try them .. . you may win 
a CASH prize. 


in cash 
awards 


Prizes given for Textile Decorating, Pictorial Art, 
Posters, by the American Crayon Company in the 
National Scholastic Contest. Ask your teacher 
today. 
Send for “Winning Art Ideas’ —FREE 
Dept. S-26 
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Is There a Doctor Present? 


Army Doctor: “Now, look here, my 
man, you know very well that in civilian 
life you wouldn’t come to me with a 
little thing like this.” 

Recruit: “Well, no, I wouldn't. I 
would send for you.” 

Jackson Journal 








PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 

DEGREE COURSES — Architecture, Art Education 

CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, II- 


lustration, Industrial Design, In- 
terior Design, Textile Design 


James C. Boudreav, Dean, B’klyn 5, N. Y. 


WA DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
g} Dress Design + Fashion 
W, 











CHICAGO 


ACADEMY 
Decoration + Cartooning 
of Art Essentials + C cial Art 
Mustration * Drawing « Painting. 
alla ARTS Day, Eve., Sat. and Sun. Classes. 
Founded Write for free Catalog 
w02 18 $. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


SENIORS itrericc's movt Beows 

tiful and Complete Line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 40% commission. Free 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. §& 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


Ilbustration + Interior 














Free Catalogue of semana (ES 
Peay and Ciub Pins and Rings. Y) : 
Pin No. C 7, Sliver Plated. (, 
. ZO) 40 each. Ring No. R525 \Y NS 
—— Sterling Silver $2.25 each. 
R525 ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE Co. 


112A Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Prices subject to 20% Federal Tax 





ell your School Classmates the a = 
GRADUATION NAME CARDS 
country. Lowest prices ever offered. We on os 
highest coma iantens Monthly Bulletins, 
Your cards FREE! Agencies going like wild- 
fire. Hurry! Write pease CARD SPECIALTIES, Box 235-N 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa 





CLASS OFFICERS 3 
re 


ae rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. 
Pins, Mc up. Write today for free catalog 
Dept. P, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 





Guard against 
perspiration odor 
this better way 


Why endure strong 
smelling soaps, 
when a daily bath 
with fragrant, mild 
Cuticura Soap 
leaves you feeling 
wonderfully clean 
and confident! Fin- 
ish with luxurious- 
ly fragrant Cuticura 
Talcum to absorb 
and deodorize perspiration, assure lon 
lasting daintiness. Buy Cuticura Soap log 
Talcum at druggists today! 


CUTICURA 


"tna 





Four Freedoms Issue 


CUADOR has issued a set of 10 

commemoratives in honor of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

President Roosevelt's Four Freedoms 
—which he wanted for all peoples—are 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, 
freedom from want, and freedom from 
fear. Recently a United Nations com- 
mittee voted to put the Four Freedoms 
in its World Bill of Rights. 

Each stamp bears a profile of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the words “Home- 
naje del Ecuador a Roosevelt’—Hom- 
age (respect) of Ecuador for Roosevelt. 
Half the set is for airmail, half for 
ordinary postage. 

The airmail 60-centavo green-brown 
and l-sucre rose-gray stamps show a 
speaker on a platform. The stamps read 
“Libertad de Palabra”—Freedom of 
Speech. 

A man and child praying is the pic- 
ture on the 30c olive, 40c violet, and 
l-sucre brown stamps. The stamps are 
inscribed with “Libertad de Cultos”— 
Freedom of Religion. 

A picture of a man scattering seed is 
on the airmail 1.50-sucre green, 2-sucre 
red, and 5-sucre blue stamps. The in- 
scription on these stamps is “Libres de 
Miseria”—Freedom from Want. 

The 10c red-brown and 20c gray- 
green stamps picture an eagle atop the 
Liberty Bell and Scales of Justice. The 
words on these stamps read “Libres de 
Temor”’—Freedom from Fear. 

President Roosevelt first mentioned 
the Four Freedoms on January 6, 1941, 
in his annual message to Congress. He 
said: 

“In the future days, which we seek 
to make secure, we look forward to a 
world founded upon four essential 
human freedoms. . . .” 

Today his Four Freedoms are one of 
the ideals of the United Nations. 


Courtesy of Gimbel Bros., N. Y. 





What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the ‘ap. 
proval’”’ stamps you must pay for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to ben If you do not in 
tend to buy any of the “approval” stamps return 
them promptly, being careful to write your name 
and address in theewpper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 


$500 poice 0 10° OFFER 
GREAT °5"° price FOR | 
(1) Big collection of 112 all different genuine stamps trom 
Africa, South America, South Sea isiands, etc. Includes Air- 
malis, Triangle and Animal Stamps; many others. (2) Four 
scarce unused United States, catalog price 40c. (3) Fine 
packet 25 British — Burma, Hong Kong 
Solomon isiands, etc. (4) U. S$. $5.00 high value. Total cata. 
log price over ($5.00! Everything for onty 10¢ to approval 
applicants! Big lists of other bargains given. 


CRYSTAL STAMP CO., Littleton 11, N. H. 











You will find scores of new varieties here 

for your collection! Big and little stamps, 77 
Bisected stamp, Commemoratives, a high values 
Bicolored Beauties; Strange countr Every stamp is 
different. Every stamp one you wu geltane in owning 
Think of the fun you will have! All for only 10c to 
approval applicants. Write today and receive specia 
Tonian Island stamp extra. 


a , Stamp C 





y, Box 494, Calais, Maine. 





pp $10.00 WORTH OF 
** FUN — ONLY 10c! 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps 
from foreign missions, other sources. Includes Stamps 
from Africa, Ron America, Free French, Cape Juby 
Pp : airmails, commemoratives and 
stamps wo! to 50c. a = sent for 10¢ to 
Approval ph ly 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., an Jamestown, New York 


500 fsrte: 10c 
To ase EACH. APPROVALS INCLUDED. 


MYSTIC STAMP CO. * Camden 75, New York 
FRE Irish Commemora- 
tive Collection, In- 


cluding Rebellion issue With 
Approvals. 3¢ Postage Pleasé 

















RAYMAX, 123-A WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 
Different Stamps °*'’ 
to APPROVAL BUYERS. Contains 


20 stamps worth up to 15c each! Cc 


LITTLETON STAMP CO., LITTLETON 13, N.H. 





Coast, Guine: 
. Includes Pirate ry 
stamps, Arabian 3 
guage P, Sea Lion & Sneke 
French ry Portuguese Colonies, et 
» ALL GIVEN with approvals for 3 
a tage. Stamp Co., 
: Depts ept. ‘S00, w Washington 10, 0.c 








FREE! COMMEMORATIVE COLLECTION 
UNUSED STAMPS ONLY! 


Beautiful, strange, pictorials, airmails, high values and 
sets from faraway lands. Free with approvals for 4 
postage. Sunlite Box 1259T Grand Centra! Sta. N.Y. 17 


FREE — CONFUCIUS SET!! 


China Confucius Issue of 4 different mint stamps — 
Yours FREE if you ask for foreign approvals. 


MODERN STAMP SERVICE 
Box 12, Dept. 200, Wakefield Station, N. Y., N. Y 


FREE CATALOG! 


HARRIS & . £0, 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS 


BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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Benchley and the Admiral 


The story is told of how Robert 
Benchley, leaving a restaurant, strolled 
over to the uniformed man at the curb 
and briskly demanded, “A cab, please.” 

The “doorman” turned swiftly and 
glared at Benchley, who, suddenly ob- 
serving the smart admiral’s uniform, 
gulped: “Make it a battleship!” 


Quote 


Limerick 


A noted meat packer named Young, 
One day when his nerves were unstrung, 
Pushed his wife’s ma unseen, 

In a chopping machine. 

He canned her and labeled her tongue. 


Canadian High News 


So Do We 


A class of British boys was asked, 
“Which famous persons do you asso- 
ciate with Trafalgar, Waterloo, Jutland, 
and Khartoum?” 

The answers were: “Nelson, Welling- 
ton, Jellicoe, and Walt Disney.” 


Quote 





WRITE-TO THE END! 


BUY A NEW STREAMLINED 
BOSTON PENCIL SHARPENER 


A BOSTON DELIVERS A SMOOTHLY TAPERED 
POINT WHILE THE NEXT WORD’S STILL HOT IN 
YOUR MIND. 
BOSTON 
(KS) 


PENCIL 
SHARPENERS 


~ i) den 
ne 


ASK FOR BOSTON 

_ Clip this Ad—take 
t to your stationer— 
thow him the Pencil 
Sharpener you want. 


Manufactured by the 


Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 





Not so Dumb! 


At a recent Boy Scout campfire, deep 
in the big woods, a camp counselor 
staged a dramatic but phony “camp 
robbery,” then told the campers that 
the “robbers” were still skulking around 
the camp, and exhorted them to go out 
and capture them. 

“Are you men or mice?” he shouted. 
They answered “Men!” and leaped 
shrieking into the darkness after the 
prowlers. All but a few, that is, who 
hovered timidly about the campfire. 

“What’s the matter, boys?” he asked. 

They looked at him coyly. “We're 
mice!” they chorused. 


Magazine Digest 


Definitions 
Dieting—Triumph of mind over platter. 
Pretzel—A doughnut with rickets. 


Cleveland Heights H.S.—Black and Gold 


Newspapers Are like Women 

Newspapers are like women, because 
they are thinner than they used to be. 
They have bold-face type. They are 
well worth looking over. Back numbers 
are not much in demand. If they know 
anything, they usually tell it. They have 
a great deal of influence. Every man 
should have one of his own and not run 
after his neighbor’s. 


Wyndotte H. 8S. Pantagraph 


Description of a Bore 


He went into a 
about himself. 


long commercial 


Magazine 


Honest Bargain 


Martin Murkacsi, the photographer, 
searches for antique furniture in his 
spare time. He is familiar with almost 
every story told by antique dealers 
about the items they offer for sale. Re- 
cently, however, he encountered a new 
story which went with the sale of an 
antique chair. 

The chair was priced at $275, and 
Munkacsi asked: “What’s the story of 
this chair? Did Napoleon once sit on it? 
Did a Louis sit here with a queen on 
his lap?” 

“No,” said the dealer, “no story goes 
with it.” 

“T notice that it’s been marked down 
from $1250,” said Munkacsi. “A chair 
marked down from $1250 to $275 must 
have a story.” 

“It did,” shrugged the dealer. “But I 
sold the story to Hollywood for $1000.” 

Leonard Lyons 
It’s the Truth 

The preacher came along and wrote 
upon the signboard: “I pray for all.” 

The lawyer wrote beneath: “1 plead 
for all.” 

The doctor added: “1 prescribe for 
all.” ° 

The plain citizen wrote: “I pay for 


all,” 
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AMERICAN HISTORY 
AMO WORLD BACKGROUNDS 
ENGLISH 4 YEARS 
PLANE GEOMETRY 
SOLID GEOMETRY 
INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 


ADVANCED ALGEBRA 
TRIGONOMETRY 
BIOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY 

PHYSICS 

SPANISH 2 YEARS 
SPANISH 3 YEARS 
FRENCH 2 YEARS 
FRENCH 3 YEARS 
LATIN 2 YEARS 





BARRONS 


REGENTS EXAMS 
AND 


ANSWERS 


8 OR MORE 
LATEST REGENTS 
COMPLETELY ANSWERED 
«© 
ALL PROBLEMS SOLVED 


The little red books 


heve all the enswers 


At your feverite bookstore or order 
direct trom 


Barron’s Regents Series 


37 Germania Place 
Brooklyn 10, N. Y 














Ken Johnson 
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PICTURE OF THE MONTH _- This is taken right smack in the heart of New 
York’s busiest section and that’s where your picture will be exhibited next spring, 
if you win any one of the 13 divisions in the Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards. Imagine the gang’s faces when they hear that your picture is being 
shown off to millions of New Yorkers. 


THREE SCHOLARSHIP 
AWARDS 


Here’s your chance to win a free 
scholarship in two of the country’s 
leading photographic schools. Schol- 
arships worth as much as $1200. 

fou’ll be taught by experts. And 
you'll come out thoroughly trained. 

There are three scholarships in 
all. Two two-year scholarships at the 
Fred Archer School of Photography 
in Los Angeles. And one one-year 
scholarship at the New York Insti- 5 venir ; 
tute of Photography. You can enter any one of the 13 differ- 

‘i ent divisions in the Scholastic-Ansco 

Photography Awards. Last year, this 
picture won a Los Angeles boy a prize 
in the still-life division. 


Double your prize money — 
take your picture on Anseo tilm / 


Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. ‘ 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation “From Research to Reality” 


This is the chance of a lifetime, so 
hurry. Enter the Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards now. 


Shutterbug’s Page THis MONTH 


5 Twice as much money! 
Edited by Your pictures shown in New York City! 
Free scholarships! 


THIS YEAR ANSCO GIVES YOU 
TWICE AS MUCH MONEY! 


Don’t give me that he’s-out-of-his- 
mind look. This is a fact. Ansco will 
actually give you twice as much 
money this year. 

They'll double any prize money 
you get in the Scholastic-Ansco Pho- 
tography Awards, if your winning 
picture is taken on Ansco Film. 

Which means that instead of the 
$25 first prize, you’ll win $50—and 
right on down the line. 39 chances in 
all to win prize money. 

And besides doubling your money, 
you’ll actually give yourself a better 
chance of winning a prize if you use 

Ansco Film. For this 
film is an amazing, all- 
weather film—you can 
get pictures with it in 
any kind of weather — 
even in the rain. 

And if you make a 
small error in exposure—you can ig- 
nore it, with Ansco Film. For Ansco’s 
extra margin of safety covers up 
your small errors—helps you get bet- 
ter pictures in spite of them. 


Other Prizes, Too! 


Say, there are other prizes, too—al- 
most forgot them. This year, your 
prize-winning picture will be exhib- 
ited in New York City. 

It will be taken on a lec- 
ture tour. And if you want, 
you can get a crack at 3 
scholarships. 

But you’d better get all the details 
from Scholastic Magazine. Write 
them today; their address is in the 
front of this magazine. And don’t 
forget, be sure you use Ansco if you 
want your prize deubled. 
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SOUND ADVICE 


By William J. Temple 
Speech Department, Brooklyn College 





Playback Parade 


Your School Will Find Many Uses for These Machines 


U P-TO-DATE equipment for play- 
ing records and _ transcriptions 
consists of a turntable, a pickup mount- 
ed in a pickup arm, an amplifier, and 
a loudspeaker. All of these component 
parts are obtainable separately, and it 
is entirely practical to buy them sepa- 
rately and (with some technical advice 
and mount them to 
your convenience. It is 


assistance ) suit 
and 
frequently more convenient to buy them 


already assembled by a 


purpose 


manutacturer, 
especially if you need a handy, portable 
machine. 

For a permanent installation I would 
strongly advise you to consider buying 
the best components you can afford and 
have them serviceably mounted, instead 
of buying a complete machine already 
assembled in an expensive cabinet 
which was probably designed for ap- 
pearance rather than acoustics, A total 
of $150 or $200 spent in this way will 
provide excellent sound reproduction. 
At least one manufacturer (Altec Lans- 
ing) is offering a packaged set of com- 
ponents. Connecting them requires no 
more skill, they say, than that possessed 
by the average grandmother. The 
cheapest record players not only give 
poorer reproduction but also wear out 
the records faster. It is poor economy 
to buy them. 

Here are some points to look out for; 

The turntable should run quietly and 
without vibration, Vibration shows up 
as rumble in the loudspeaker. Check for 
rumble by playing the blank grooves at 
the beginning or the end of a profes- 
sionally made record. The speed of 
rotation should be accurate—78.26 rev- 
olutions per minute for standard rec- 
ords, 33-1/3 rpm for transcriptions and 
the new LP records. The speed can be 
checked by means of a stroboscopic di 
(obtainable for a few cents from deal 
ers and servicemen). The speed must 
be constant: irregularities in speed are 
called “wows” effect 
they produce on the pitch of sustained 
tones. If the turntable is rim-driven, 
there should be some means of reliev- 
ing the pressure of the rubber driving 
Wheel against the rim of the turntable 
When it is not in use; otherwise the 
rubber wheel becomes flattened so that 


because of the 


it thumps at every turn like a square 
wheel on a streetcar, If you expect to 
play 16” transcriptions, be sure that the 
pickup arm is long enough and the 
33-1/3 turntable large enough to sup- 
port the big dises properly. 


Points on Pickups 
The pickup should be capable of 


reproducing the recorded sounds with- 
out distortion, should track lightly so as 
not to wear out the records, and should 
not make so much noise itself that vou 
must close the lid to quiet it. The new 


RCA Dual Speed 


magnetic (variable reluctance) pickups 
(Pickering, General Electric, Lear, 
Astatic, Clarkstan, etc.) have the wid- 
est response and the lowest distortion, 
but require an extra stage of amplifica- 
tion and equalization in the amplifier. 
Crystal pickups range from very good 
to very poor; ask about needle pressure 
(should be about an ounce or less) and 
“quiet talking” or “muted stylus” types. 
If the needle is of the “permanent” 
tvpe, ask about replacement; even sap- 
phires break or wear out eventually; 
alloy or “precious metal” tips wear 
sooner. Some pickups have replaceable 
stvli; some require replacement of the 
whole pickup cartridge. A 
chipped jewel stylus will wear out rec- 


worn ofr 


ords faster than a worn steel needle. 
For playing the new microgroove LP 
records, the needle pressure should be 
1/5 ounce or less and the tip of the 
stylus only .001” in radius instead of 
the standard .0027” (approximately). 
The amplifier should have 5 watts 
output or more. Amplifier hum should 


be inaudible at customary listening dis- 
tances; the hum level will be satisfac- 
tory if it is barely audible at the loud- 
speaker when the volume control is at 
the minimum setting. Although it adds 
to the number of knobs to be adjusted, 
it is an advantage in playing records to 
have separate bass and treble tone con- 
trols with attenuation as well as boost 
in both cases to enable you to compen- 
sate for deficiences in the loudspeaker 
and the records. 

The limitations of the loudspeaker 
will limit the quality of the whole re- 
producing system. Even in a portable 
machine, try to get at least an 8” speak- 
er; 10” is better. See Nov. issue. 

Sonomaster. Victor Animatograph Corp., 
Davenport, lowa. List price $149.50. Lug- 
gage-type case; 224 x 16% x 11. General In- 
dustries 2-speed governor-controlled motor; 
will take 16” Electric 
iable reluctance pickup; 1 oz 


discs. General var- 
pressure; 
14-watt amplifier; single 
tone control; microphone input for use as 


public 


sapphire stylus 
iddress system; provision for con- 
necting FM radio tuner; power outlet for 
plugging in tuner. 10” Electric 
heavy-duty 25-watt speaker mounted in 
removable lid of carrving case. Additional 


LP pickup installed for $10 


General 


microgroove 
extra 
Masco Model TP-16A. Mark A. Simpson 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., 32-28 49th St., 
Long Island City 3, N. Y. List price $155. 
Luggage-type case; 22 x 17% x 10%; ship- 
ping weight 43 lb. General Industries , 2- 
speed governor-controlled motor; will take 
16” discs. Astatic QT crystal pickup; re- 
placeable permanent stylus. 5-watt ampli- 
fier; separate bass and treble cut or boost 
tone controls; microphone input. 10” Jen- 
sen heavy-duty speaker in removable lid 


Mark Simpson 
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‘| found my career 
on the 
third try!” 











I, wasn’t 
that I failed in 
my first two 
jobs,”” writes Ed- 
ward L. Sittler, Jr. of Uniontown, Pa. 
“But I was dissatisfied with my prog- 
ress. So one day I took stock of myself. 


“What did I want out of life? Well, 
my wife and I liked to travel, and do 
community work . . . and I felt capable 
of earning a larger income. Above all, I 
wanted to know that I was doing work 
my neighbors recognized as important. 


“So I tried a third career. I became a 
Mutual Life Field Underwriter. For 10 
years now, with time out for the Army, 
I’ve devoted myself to building security 
for the families of my community. Do I 
have what I wanted ? Decidedly yes! My 
income has increased substantially and 
it is steadily rising. I enjoy a professional 
standing and I have plenty of leisure 
for hobbies and outside activities.” 

> * * 


Are you a man seeking a career that 
gives full scope to your abilities? Have 
you the drive and enthusiasm to “‘work 
for yourself’? We invite you to send for 
our free booklet which will help prede- 
termine your aptitude. If you qualify, 
you'll hear from the Mutual Life Man- 
ager whose office is nearest you. He'll 
explain our excellent on-the-job training 
course, designed to help you launch 
your new career. And you'll find that 
the Mutual Lifetime Compensation 
Plan provides liberal commissions and 
a comfortable retirement income. 


Perhaps the coupon below will open 
the door to success for you. Mail it 
today. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street New York 5,N.¥ 


GENTLEMEN 
For free booklet write Dept. 16. 


Name... Age... 





Home Address... 















of case. Additional LP pickup installed for 
$15 extra. Underwriters Laboratory ap- 
proved. 

RCA Victor Model 2-S-7:ED. Radio 
Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
List price about $166. Luggage-type case; 
16% x 16% x 10%; under 30 lb. Two sep- 
arate rim-drive motors, one for 78 and one 
for 33 1/3 rpm; will take 16” discs. Crystal 
pickup with replaceable permanent stylus. 
7-watt amplifier; single tone control; music- 
voice switch. 8” speaker in removable lid 
of case. Output jack for headphones; power 
outlet for plugging in filmstrip projector. 

Picturephone B-Series (convertible). 
O. J. McClure Talking Pictures, 1115 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Il. Luggage- 
type case; 18% x 174% x 10; B-6, 31 Ib.; B-8, 
33 Ib.; B-12, 36 Ib. plus (optionally), 38- 
lb. separate case for twin speakers for larg- 
est audiences. General Industries 2-speed 
governor-controlled motor; will take 16” 
discs. Crystal pickup (Astatic QT in B-8 
and B-12); special arm provides adjustable 
stylus pressure from 1 oz. to 21/3 oz.; re- 
placeable permanent stylus. Single tone 
control; microphone input in B-8 and B- 
12; power outlet for plugging in filmstrip 
projector. 6” speaker in B-6; 8” in B-8 and 
B-12 in removable lid of case; B-12 also 
has two 12” speakers in separate carrying 
case; 12” speakers in Jensen bass reflex 
cabinets available. 

Optron Model DS-3, Model DS-4, and 
Model MC364-D (with built-in tray for 
filmstrip projector). Optron Inc., 223 W. 
Erie St., Chicago 10, Ill. Model DS-3, 
23 x 17 x 114; 43% Ib. Model DS-4, 17% 
x 16% x 114%. Model MC364-D 24% x 18% 
x 104%; 41% lb. General Industries 2-speed 
governor-controlled motor; will take 16” 
discs. Astatic crystal pickup. 10-watt am- 
plifier; single tone control; microphone 
input (except DS-4); output jack for ex- 
ternal amplifier (except DS-4); power out- 
let for plugging in filmstrip projector (ex- 
cept DS-4). 8” speaker in removable lid 
of case. 

Califone. Califone Corp., 1041 N. Syca- 
more Ave., Hollywood, Calif. Net weight 
under 10 lb. in carrying case. % oz. pickup; 
replaceable permanent stylus. 2-speed mo- 
tor; 9” turntable with clearance for 16” 
discs. 6” speaker in removable lid of case. 

Audio Aid (console model). Arthur Ans- 
ley Manufacturing Co., Doylestown, Penna. 
Oak cabinet on large rubber-tired casters 
with floor-pedal lock; control panel at 
rear so that operator faces class; plays 
regular, LP, and 16” transcription records. 
15-watt amplifier; frequency response 20- 
20,000 cycles per second; separate bass and 
treble tone controls; microphone input; 
output for headphones or external speakers. 
Dual (coaxial woofer-tweeter) speakers. 
Furnished with or without built-in wire 
recorder and AM-FM radio tuner. Price: 
$350. Extra for radio tuner $120. Extra for 
wire recorder $125. 

Language Master: a record player with 
word spotting and repeating device for 
classroom, library, or private study of lan- 
guages, music, phonetics, etc., or as quick- 
cueing sound-effects turntable. Fairchild 
Recording Equipment Corp., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. (Note 
new name and address.) Luggage-type 
case; 18 x 14 x 8; 20 lb. Crystal pickup 





will operate headphones without amplifier 
9” turntable; 78 rpm only; will take 12” 
records. 2-watt amplifier; 5” speaker. Spot- 
ting device lifts pickup and places it in 
desired groove without danger of record 
damage; accurate within one groove or 
less. 

Model UP-16. David Bogen Co., Inc. 
663 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. Lug- 
gage-type case; 20% x 18% x 124; shipping 
weight 42 lb. Dual motors for 78 and 
331/3 rpm; will take 16” discs. Astatic 
Nylon 1J crystal pickup; 1% oz. pressure; 
replaceable permanent stylus. 14-watt am- 
plifier; single tone control; microphone in- 
put. 8” Jensen speaker in removable lid of 
case. 

Model LP-16 is the same machine with 
an additional microgroove LP Shure NG- 
16 crystal pickup. 








Here are the TEN BEST Films for 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK 
Feb. 20-27 


AMERICANS ALL & 

BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 
BOUNDARY LINES & 

MAN—ONE FAMILY 
ONE PEOPLE & 

WHOEVER YOU ARE 
HOUSE I LIVE IN & 

MAKE WAY FOR YOUTH 
GREATER VICTORY & 

DON’T BE A SUCKER 


Plan and book your programs now from 


Film Program Services 
1173 Avenue of the Americas, WN. Y. 19, W. Y. 


there’s the right film program for every class 
on your calendar 











THE INTERAMERICAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Saltillo, Mexico 
6th Session, July 3-August 11 


Spanish Conversation with PRIVATE tutors; 
formalized classes; all Mexican faculty. M.A 
degree in Spanish. Incorporated Dept. of 
University Studies, Mexico. G. |. approved 
Housing arranged by school in private 
homes. Students may enter under graduate, 
undergraduate, or high school standing 
Reasonable rate includes all expenses ex 
cept transportation. For bulletin write 


Donald M. Custer, P2-Box 413, Salida, Colo. 














TEACHERS! BORROW 


$50 to $300 BY MAIL 
Quick! Easy!- Private! ; 


—any amount from $50 to $300— 





need mone: 
| oF pF weal tet this HF for complete details of  eefdentis! l 
BORROW BY MAI 0 co-signers, no endorser? 
| Completely private. School board, merchants, friends net 
contacted. e the loan in the privacy of your own home I 
I BY BY MAIL on your Sage kee AM rae ye venier 
l monthly in on prineips! al) 
| Sarng pomner vacation vereniay stone Ful! details 
in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. N15! 
216 Savings & Loan Bidg., Des Moines 8, lows 








NAME. ; 
| ADDRESS ) 
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Two Speeds, 
Two Motors 


RCA Victor Dual-Speed TRANSCRIPTION PLAYER 
specially designed for the classroom 


®@ Here at last is a portable, high-quality speaker supply full power and quality of 
transcription player that meets the present- either music or speech for the classroom 
day needs of schools or small auditorium. The wide-range tone 
It plays standard phonograph records control maintains tonal purity regardless 
and up to 16-inch transcription records. of volume level 
This player is engineered on the unique It is an ideal school instrument for music 
principle of using two separate motors to appreciation and social study classes, as 
supply positive, constant speed to the turn- well as for many other classroom applica- 
table—one for 78 rpm and one for 33% tions. Provision is made for headphones 
rpm. The result, you enjoy new high-quality for use in library. Weight, 28 lbs. Sturdily 
reproduction entirely free from ‘‘wows.” built and attractively styled luggage-type 


A 7-watt amplifier and detachable 8-inch carrying case. 


Fill in and mail coupon today 
EDUCATIONAL SALES DEPARTMENT (83A) 


Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J 


for complete details. 


Please send me, without obligation, complete information on the 
new RCA Victor Dual-Speed Transcription Player. 


Name _ 





EDUCATIONAL SALES DEPARTMENT kA 


RCA VICTOR #2 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA - CAMDEN, WN. J. 


Sc hool 





Address _ 





-~-——--~----------] 









































































All time is EST. E means elementary; J, jun- 
ior; S, senior; A, adult. For music programs see 
Oct. 13 Scholastic Teacher. 


® SUNDAY 


Northwestern Stand (S-A) 


Reviewing 


11:30-12 p.m. MBS 


6:30-7 p.m. ABC 


° Electric Theatre J-S-A) 9-9:30 p.m. 


in January 


Theatre Guild on the Air (J-S-A) 9:30- 
10:30 p.m. ABC 


® MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


Nelson Olmsted (J-S-A) 9:45-10 a.m. NBC 
The Passing Parade (S-A) 11-11:15 a.m. 
MBS 


p.m. ABC. True stories, American indus- 
try 


*American Forum of the Air (S-A) 10 
10:30 p.m. MBS 
@® WEDNESDAY 


Family Theatre (J-S-A) 9:30-9:55 p.m 
MBS 


Capitol Cloak Room (J-S-A) 10:30-11] 
p.m. CBS 
E For mid-winter listening FREC recommends the CBS. Helen Hayes stars in dramatic 
network programs listed below. series. ® THURSDAY 


Hallmark Playhouse (J-S-A) 10-10:30 p.m 
CBS 


® FRIDAY 


Great Scenes from Great Plays (S-A) 8- 
8:30 p.m. MBS 
The Ford Theatre (S-A) 9-10 p.m. CBS 


“ ~~ —— Lomax (J-S-A) °You And... (S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS. Meet the Press (S-A) 10-10:30 p.m. MBS 
4 Scuditahiens a Lesmndan (S-A) 12-12:30 CBS Public Affairs staff interviews ex- 
4 " ae CBS i vai ge perts in varied fields. ® SATURDAY 
7d People’s Platform (S-A) 12:30-1 p.m. CBS * Headline Edition (S-A) 1205-4 :15 p.m. Frank Merriwell (J-S-A) 10-10:30 am 
ef America United (S-A) 1-1:30 p.m. NBC ABC. Interviews with headliners. NBC 
| *Editor At Home (S-A) 1:15-1:30 p.m. Mutual Newsreel (J-S-A) 9:15-9:30 p.m. Coffee with Congress (S-A) 12:30-1 p.m 
s ABC. Editor Edward “Ted” Weeks, At- MBS NBC 
lantic Monthly. . *The American Farmer (J-S-A) 12:30-1 
Tell It Again (J-S-A) 1:30-2 p.m. CBS seameened p.m, ABC 
University of Chicago Round Table (S-A) Cavalcade of America (S-A) 8-8:30 p.m. National Farm and Home Hour (J-S-A 
’ :30-2 . NBC -1:30 p.m. MBS 
} on Pre ewer A) 2:30-3 p.m. ABC. e Pati Pada Journal (S-A) 2:30-3 
Stars Edward Arnold TUESDAY p.m. CBS 
You Are There (J-S-A) 2:30-3 p.m. CBS Youth Asks the Government (J-S-A) 8- Adventures in Science (S-A) 3:15-3:30 
NBC University Theatre (S-A) 2:30-3:30 8:15 p.m. ABC p.m. CBS 
4 p.m. NBC America’s Town Meeting of the Air (S-A) °Memo from Lake Success (S-A) 6:15 
i Living . 1948 (S-A) 4:35-5 p.m. NBC 8:30-9:30 p.m. ABC 6:30 p.m. CBS. U.N. activities on all 
Hs The Greatest Story Ever Told (J-S-A)  *Let Freedom Ring (S-A) 10:30-10:45 fronts. 


° New listing 








What Gets Out The Vote? 





How does this affect good government? 
is local government less important? 


<== --- 






These SOCIAL STUDIES CHARTS 


ARE CORRELATED WITH ALL 
WIDELY USED TEXTBOOKS 





lowing texts: 


—Magruder, “American History,” pp. 91, 172, 448. 
—Muzzey, “History of Our Country,” p. 820. 
—Hughes, ‘Building Citizenship,” pp. 213, 247. 

— Wirth, ‘Development of America,” pp. 192-194. 
—Arnold & Banks, ‘Building Our Life Together,” pp. 290, 315. 
—Patterson, “Problems in American Democracy,” pp. 736-745. 


The chart shown here can be used as an aid in presenting 
the text material and a basis of discussion with the fol- 


—Goslin, ‘American Democracy.” pp. 418-421. 








The above chart is only one of the 155 in the National 
Forum Social Studies Series which cover Economics, 




















Also ask about National Forum’s series 
of charts and books for an all-around 
Personal Guidance Program which are 
often used in Social Studies or English 
classes. Circular upon request. 


NATIONAL FORUM INC., 


Sociology, Government, Community Civics and World 
Problems. Correlations with all standard textbooks sent 
to all users on request. Write today for details and a 
sample correlation outline! 


407 $. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 








OFFICIAL FILMS 


PERAS and CONCERT 


produced and priced for visual education 
programs in public and private schools. 


Introducing great operatic and concert works...via the medium of the 
16mm sound film, for general music classes and assembly use. Official 
Films is proud to be the pioneer in this field of educational films... proud 
too, that these films are within the budget limitations of every school! 


OPERAS CONCERTS 


Vital visual introduction to opera Official Films wide selection of 
and operatic literature. concert films enables music stu- 


Photographed on the stage of the dents to study technique and 


Rome Opera House, with actual 
sets and costumes. 


Featuring leading artists of the 
lyric stage... Tito Gobi, Cloe Elmo, 
P etc. 


Dramatic and vocal talents ably 
blended...perfect sound synchro- 
nization. 


Each film features most brilliant 


interpretation of master artists at 
close range. Suitable for class- 
room instruction and auditorium 
use, these films feature music of 
Brahms, Beethoven, Chopin, Schu- 
bert... performed by brilliant 
artists of the concert stage. Close- 
up views of fingering techniques 

perfect sound recording... 
lend greater understanding to in- 


tricacies of theme, development 


passages and arias of original 


and instrumental technique. 
work. ” 


English commentary to aid the 
student’s appreciation. Olin 
Downes, noted music critic, nar- 
rates several of these works. 


16MM SOUND — 1 REEL 
$30.00 EACH 


YEHUD! MENUHIN—violinist. Air in D 
Major by Johann Sebastian Bach. ANTAL 
DORATI, Conductor of Dallas Symph. 
Orchestra. Habanera by Sarasate. (Nine 
other Menuhin reels available.) 


EULA BEAL—contralto. Ave Maria by 
Gounod based on First Prelude by J. S. 
Bach. None But The Lonely Heart by 
Tschaikowsky. Three other reels available. 


JAKOB GIMPEL—pianist. FRANZ LISZT 
ALBUM—Forest Murmurs, Un Sospiro. Six 
other Gimpel reels available. 

JOSE ITURBI—pianist. Sevilla by Albeniz, 
Fantasie Impromptu by Chopin. 
EMANUEL FEUERMANN—cellist. Rondo, 
Op. 94 by Anton Dvorak. Spinning Song 
by David Popper. 


Condensed to 25 minutes each... 
designed to meet the average stu- 
dent’s attention span. 


(Teaching Manual Now in Preparation) 


16MM SOUND—RUNNINGTIME, 25MIN. 
$100.00 EACH 


CARMEN 
(Tragic Opera by Bizet) 


MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 


(Comic Opera by Mozart) 


BARBER OF SEVILLE 


(Comic Opera by Rossini) 


DON PASQUALE 


(Comic Opero by Donizetti) 
WILLIAM TELL 


(Historic Opero by Rossini) 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR 
(Tragic Opera by Donizetti) 


Other artists: PADEREWSKI, GORIN, 
DILLING, VRONSKY-BABIN, MYRA 
HESS, COOLIDGE QUARTETTE, etc./ 


So 


OFFICIAL FILMS, 25 W. 45th St., New York 19, Dept. ST 1 


We are interested in receiving additional information regarding 
f = AN Official Films’ Opera and Concert films. Please send complete catalog. 
4] & 1 OFFICIAL fF] LMS We owna projector. 
we, fi, ee 
Si 


Ae ritic. 


PUP V i ee Pe 
"Wee, 


~~ 
~~ 


ADDRESS 


25 WEST 45th STREET - NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Visually Yours 


We have just seen the 11th and lat- 
est in United World Production’s top- 
notch series—Switzerland 
we think 
the formula of man’s struggle for food, 


geography 
this time. Good as these are, 


clothing, and shelter sometimes gives us 
relics of society instead of realities. How 
about struggle in a modern industrial 
society, Mr. de Rochemont? 
& 
Two “where to find it” lists come to 
hand: Films to Fight Discrimination 


and Films for Labor. For free copies 


write to Film Division, C.1.O., 718 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C, 


* 
Be sure to look at Peiping Family. 
Julien Bryan shot footage for this when 
in China making My Name Is Han. 
Unhampered by a missionary message, 
Peiping Family is better for schools. 
Expect a new International Film Foun- 
dation film from Europe where Mr. 
Bryan has been busy with camera and 
tape recorder, 
* 
Floyde Brooker, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, heads the 


six-man_ selection 





ARE MADE FOR EACH OTHER 
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Here are PRIZE-WINNING 
RADIO SCRIPTS from both 
the Scholastic Magazines 
and ATR Contests for 1948 


rhis convenient, 40-page volume, 
contaming 9 complete scripts, 1s 
of interest to everyone concerned 
with radio script writing and re- 
cording. And if you’re entering any 
of your students in the Scholastic 
Magazines or AER 1949 contests, 
it's “essential reading’! Send for 
your copies today. Only 60c each 


(check or money order). 


‘AUDIO RECORD,” our monthly 
publication, will keep you up-to- 
date on all matters of interest to 
the recordist. A penny post card will 
put you on our free mailing list. 














AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. nce oY 


- - » perfectly matched for 
matchless recording and 
reproduction 


If you want to make recordings 
that have the professional touch— 
life-like 
playback life—take a tip from the 


fidelity and maximum 


professional recordists. 


For 10 years, AUDIODISCS and 
AUDIOPOINTS have been univer- 
sally used by radio stations for de- 
layed broadcasts and transcriptions, 
and by phonograph record manu- 
facturers for the original “master” 


recording. 


These same premium quality AU- 
DIODISCS and AUDIOPOINTS 
are now being used in hundreds of 
schools and colleges throughout 
the country. And they are avail- 
able at prices within the range of 
every budget. 


© Registered U. S. Patent Office. 









board to award the fourth annua! Ep 
cyclopaedia —_ Britannica — Schola ship 


grants to teachers for summer lio- 
visual study at selected universit 
* 
Look now, there’s a film library nea 
, ' > 
you! If you don’t know where, see 4 


Partial List of 16 mm. Film Libraries 
U.S. Office of Education. Includes com- 
mercial as well as public libraries 

* 

Television is God’s gift to 16 mm 
film producers. One company we know 
was offered $10,000 for television rights 
to a single reel. Another makes more on 
one television rental than on ten sales 
These companies have steadfastly tried 
to serve the schools; they deserve a 


break. 


® 

The Council Board of Directors voted 
“to study incidents of censorship of 
materials of instruction, and to tak 
appropriate action in the name of the 
executive committee.” 





English for Maturity 


(Concluded from page 5-T) 


“Inter-group education,” “General edu- 
cational problems,” and “High school 
textbooks and the changing curricu 
lum.” 

At the section meeting on “Experi 
ences with audio-visual materials in 
English classes,” a paper prepared by 
Louis Forsdale of Teachers College 
Columbia University, dealt with audio 
visual methods in the communication 
skills. Helen Rachford, Los Angeles 
County Schools, discussed “Radio and 
everyday work in communication 
George Jennings, Radio Council, Chi 
cago “Integration 
transcriptions, and letter writing”; 
Julius Bernstein, East Side High School 
Newark, “Recording and playback ma 
chines: their function in the English 
classroom.” 

Like their 


teachers 


schools, of radio, 


neighbor social studies 
six blocks away, the NCTI 
resolved for more academic freedo 
asking that “the principles found in the 
Constitution of the United States should 
be completely practiced in every class 
room in America.” 

The Council also called for Federa 
aid to scholarships 
students. It praised its Cu 


schools and 
worthy 
riculum Commission’s fine work. 
Scholastic, as usual, entertained sub- 
scribers, its Advisory Committee mem 
bers, and Council officers at the tradi 
tional Scholastic Thanksgiving parts 
Publisher M. R. 
host assisted by Margaret Hauser, «<i 
tor of Practical English, Eric Beret 
editor of Literary Cavalcade, «4 
Martha Huddleston, 
Teen Age Book Club. 


Robinson serve iS 


director of e 
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Athabaska 
Trail 


“The Last Great Ice Age 
Was Ours Through 
the Windshield.” 


ITH the opening a few vears ago of 

two new Canadian highways, the 
hidden valleys of British Columbia and 
Alberta became open once more to the 
traveler. A hundred vears ago fur-trad- 
ers, explorers, and missionaries took the 
Athabaska trail. Today I can 


travel these routes in an auto or bus. 


you and 


The first of these highways is Colum- 
bia-Big Bend. It runs beside the swift 
Columbia River to Swiss-like Revelstoke 
in British Columbia. We found this vil- 
lage, huddled close to mist shrouded 
mountains, a good place for an over- 


night stop. From here on panoramas 


Snow 
topped mountains appear and disappear 


unexcelled come into view 
in hovering clouds. In the dense forest 
the brilliant flame of fire weed accents 
green mosses. 

Lake Louise left me, as it does every- 
one, speechless. In the early morning 
before the wind comes up the reflections 
of snow y peaks in the still water are so 
realistic that it is hard to believe they 
are only images. 

Even more beautiful but less famous 


is Moraine Lake, a few miles up the 
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By DOREEN FOOTE Long Beach, Calif. 


Bow Vallev. Overshadowing the trans- 
lucent water are ten towering peaks ll 
reaching a height of more than 10,000 
feet. 

You can Yoho Valley in 
same region by following the well- 
named Kicking Horse 
to imagine the 


“Yoho!” 


gazed at the dozens of falls. 


reach this 
River. It is eas 


Indian excl nin 


which means wonder, as he 


Thunderous Cascades 


Most spectacular is Takakkow Falls 
dropping in three series ot. 150 feet, 
1.000 feet and 500 feet into Yoho Riv 
from the Daly glacier. The thunder of 
cascades fills the valley 
tone of adventure 

Leaving the Lake Louise Station the 
second highway, named the Banft-Jas- 
per, connects by road the two adjacent 
National Parks. Completed in 1940, this 
road runs from the oldest park, Banff, 
to the largest park, Jasper. 

From here the road climbs, 6,878 feet 
to Bow Pass, then descends to the Mis- 
taya River valley through heavy timber. 
Here you see spectacular Mt. Chephren, 
a 10,175 foot peak aptly named for an 
Egyptian pyramid. 

Ascent of Big Hill. once a torturous 
climb, is skillfully engineered around 
the shoulder of Mt. Athabaska. At the 
top of Sunwapta Pass the road crosses 
the Atlantic-Arctic watershed. A sea of 
great reach into 
eternity. Many are 11,000 feet or more 
in height; many still unclimbed. In the 
distance, Snow 
tinent, 
Field. 

You drive within a few feet of the 
Athabaska glacier. In fact you can walk 
out on this ice-age remnant. It is part 
of the Columbia Ice Field; a snowy cap 
200 to 2,000 feet thick and extending 
over 150 square miles. Of 21 highest 


with an under- 


mountains seems to 


Dome. roof of the con- 


rises from the Columbia Ice- 


peaks in the Canadian Rockies, 11 are 
near the Ice Field. 

In the next few miles the road drops 
several hundred feet into Sunwapta Val 
lev. A short distance ahead we crossed 
the Athabaska River at the falls 


were only 20 miles from Jasper. Ghosts 


} 
) 


and 


the fur-traders whispered louder as 
we crossed Whirlpool River Here a 
a trail. “Trail to Atha- 
baska Pass and the Committee’s Punch 
owl.” Thirty 


sign points to 


miles on and up, the 
Pass across the Great Divide was the 
meeting place of fur brigands. 

The Punchbowl is a small lake from 
which water flows out both ends, to the 
Pacific and the Arctic. But 


trail was too much, even at the urging 


30 miles of 


of the ghosts of the ancient fur-traders! 

Jasper National Park with its unnum- 
bered peaks was once called “Glittering 
Mountains.” In Jasper Park you can 
hunt, fish, climb, ski or do what we did. 


sit and look. 


venience of car or bus we went to the 


In the comfort and con- 


top of the world. The finest mountain 
scenery, the largest National Park in 
North America and the remnant of the 
last great ice age was ours through the 


windshield. 

Editor's Note: For road map and other 
information write Information Division, 
Department of External Affairs, Ottawa, 
Canada. Ask National Parks Bureau, also 
Ottawa for Canada’s Mountain  Play- 
grounds. For train travel write Canadian 
Pacific Railways and Canadian National 
Railways, both at Montreal, Quebec Prov., 
Canada. 


For making the Atha- 

baska Trail inviting, 

we vote the January 

$25 Scholastic 

Teacher Travel 

Story Award to Miss 

Foote. Can you make 

your trip equally in- TRAVEL STORY 
viting? Enter your 

story before Feb. 1. ~ AWARD 
Next month: “I like FA 
the University of . . 
Mexico.” 
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Ten Best Films Ballot 


O TEACHERS and students agree 
about “best” films? Recently Scho- 
lastic Teacher and Practical English 
listed 31 recent box office hits. Note the 
contrast between the 10 best voted by 
the Photoplay Committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
and teachers and students who marked 
the Scholastic ballot. The Committee’s 
vote should not be considered an en- 
dorsement, says Hardy Finch, chair- 
man. As Mrs. Murphy said when she 
kissed the cow, everyone to his own 





TEACHER ON COVER 


Our cover comes from a new feature 
film, The Boy with Green Hair, which we 
highly recommend. We could tell you what 
Miss Brand (Barbara Hale) does when 
the Boy comes to class but that would 
take the edge off your pleasure. 

This picture has one fault common to 
most Hollywood schoolroom scenes. When 
will film makers discover that old-fash- 
ioned, iron-sided desks are fast disappear- 
ing? We can’t believe that the modern 
Los Angeles high school pictured in the 
film has desks like those shown on our 
cover. 


taste. The list should provide a good 
springboard for lively class discussion. 


NCTE 
Photopiay Other Stu- 
Committee Teachers dents 


Best Years of Our Lives 1 | 
State of the Union 
Life with Father 
Gentleman’s Agreement 
I Remember Mama... 
Sitting Pretty ....... 
The Iron Curtain 
Cass Timberlane .... 
The Naked City .. 
Green Dolphin Street 9 
The Voice of the Turtle 10 
The Fuller Brush Man 
Captain from Castile 
Unconquered : 
Call Northside 777 10 
The Green Grass of 

Wyoming 
Homecoming 
Three Daring Daughter: rs 


10 
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Fun at Chicago 


After a four hour session on Stevens 
Hotel chairs one NCTE delegate strug- 
gling to his feet declared, “Look at us— 
all Dead End Kids.” 


L.S.G.N.I.—these initials Angela 
Broening, NCTE former presides, rex 
ommended as a rallying cry. They stand 
she explained, for Let’s Stop Getting 
New Ideas. We should make good ys 
of the fine ideas already on hand. They 
she described with inimitable Broening 
flourishes what has happened in Florida 
where the Curriculum Commission’s 
proposals have been put to work 

* * * 

Hardy Finch, Greenwich, Conn., ad- 
dressed a large audience half of whom 
didn’t come to hear him. Seems that 
the loudspeaker carried Finch right 
through the partition into another sec 
tion meeting. 

a io 

What is good English? Good lan- 
guage, said Walter Loban, University 
of Minnesota, “is comfortable both to 
the speaker and to the listener, calling 
attention to itself as little as possible- 
like those flawless windows through 
which one views San Francisco from 
the Top of the Mark.” 

* * * 

Will high school students read books? 
Robert C. Carlsen, Univ. of Col., gave 
this example: In a classroom used by 
115 students a teacher placed some se- 
lected books. Within 13 days the stu- 
dents romped through 400 books. 





WHAT’S THE GOOD WORD? 


CUT HERE AND POST 
ON YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 





don’t say 


“hile”! 





when you mean “killed” 


The correct pronunciation of commonly abused words is being 
bs ou bught to the attention of millions of high school students through 


oa 


wulati ng a satin ements in Scholastic Magazines, sponsored by 


Pla iters Nu 


t & Choc 


olate Company. 


PLANTERS is in word for PEANUTS | 
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iF YOUR 
PLAY 
NEEDS 
SOUND 
EFFECTS 














A NEW REPRINT SERIES 


Rinehart 
Editions 


mplete, unabridged reprints of 
rary works, bound in handsome 
paper covers, beautifully printed, 
ind edited with critical introduc- 
tions by eminent teachers of lit- 
erature. Editions are low-priced: 


50c, 65c, 75c, depending on size. 
CRQOKTD 


18 Titles Available, Including: 
Melville—Moby Dick; 

The Scarlet Letter; Swift—Gul 
liver’s Travels; Twain—The Adven- 
tures of Huckleberry Finn; Dickens 
Three 
of Caster 


Hawthorne 


Great Expectations; Ibsen 
Hardy—The Mayor 
Franklin Autobiography 
Adam Bede. 


Plays; 
bridge: 
Eliot 
Write for Descriptive Folder 
RINEHART & COMPANY, Inc 
232 Madison Ave. New York, 16 





| 








eee 


| DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 


\ A Private School or Summer Camp? 
\Kdg., Ele., and Prep Schools for sale; also fine, 
established children’s camps, sites, and school 
properties. Write or call: 


National Bureau of Private Schools 
522 Fifth Ave., Real Est. Dept. 
New York City MUrray Hill 2-8840 


Saad err rr rrr rrrer 


SN ee eee 











TEACHERS! If it is a position in 
« the Midwest, Rocky 
Mountain Region, Oregon, Washington, or 
California, we can find it for you. 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
411 WESTON BLDG. :: CLINTON, IA. 
30th Year MEMBER-—N.A.T.A 








iF YOUR 
PLAY 
NEEDS 
SOUND 

EFFECTS 


USE 


MAJOR 


SOUND EFFECT 


RECORDS 


@ All 10-inch Double-face, Lateral 
Cut, 78 RPM 

@ Recorded from Life on Film 
then Woxed 

@ Quick-Cued Wherever Advan- 
fageous 

@ Playable on any Phonograph 
or Turntable 





CANADIAN 
DISTRIBUTOR 
Instantaneous 
Recording Service 
56-58 Wellington St., E. 
Toronto, Ont., Can. 


1600 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








What's Right 
With the Social Studies 


(Concluded from page 4-T) 


History, and Teacher Training. A dem 
mstration lesson on Critical Thinking 
was given by Frances Ferrill of Mai 
shall High School, Chicago. “How Can 
We Make Better Textbooks” was dis 
cussed by authors and editors under 
the chairmanship of James A. Michenet 
of the Macmillan Company. Films for 
the social studies classroom were evalu 
ated by William H. Hartley, chairman 
1 the NCSS Committee on Visual Aids 


The Resolutions 
Ten resolutions presented by Joe 
Park of Northwestern University, chai: 
man, were adopted by the Council with 
little dissent. 


port of the President’s Commission pro 


The Council urged sup 
gram of civil rights opposed thought 
control and loyalty pl bes “without due 
process of law”; and condemned the 
banning ot magazines ind newspapers 
} 


tree 


yf our democracy 


investigation 1s 
” The 


Council recommended full study of di 


»v schools, “since 


in integral part 
verse countries and ideologies, includ 
ing the USSR 
teachers to 


} 


choice, 


supported the right of 
their 
“except those which advocate 


government by 


join organizations of 
the overthrow of the 
ind condemned discriminatory 


practices in the employment of teach 


force”: 


ers and admission of students. 

Chicago did itself proud as host city 
of the conventions, from Superintend 
ent Herold C. Hunt down. Hazel Phil 
lips, of Argo (Ill) Township High 
School, was chairman of the Local Ar 
rangements Committee. Forty-five com- 
panies, including Scholastic Magazines, 
participated in the well-attended ex- 
hibits displaved in the Palmer House’s 
spacious exhibition hall. A feature of 
special interest was the social studies 
exhibit presented by the Chicago Public 
Schools, occupving one entire side of 
the hall. Pupils from more than a score 
of senior and junior high schools and 
elementary schools participated, pre- 
paring and demonstrating a great vari- 
ety of interesting work projects, charts, 
maps, puppet plays. mural paintings, 
films, radio, and other audio-visual de 
vices on such topics as American Free- 
doms, municipal government, conserva 
tion, and group understanding. 

One hundred and forty subscribers 
and friends of Scholastic Magazines, in- 
cluding nine presidents and past presi- 
dents of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, were guests of Scholastic 
at its annual Thanksgiving dinner. The 
Company was represented by Kenneth 
M. Gould, editor in chief, William D. 
Boutwell, editor of Scholastic Teacher, 
and Charles Schmalbach, Mid-Western 


field manager. 
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WILL YOU BE THE TEACHER 
WHOSE STUDENT WINS FOR YOU 


AND HIMSELF A TRIP T0 
SWITZERLAND THIS SUMMER 
VIA SWISSAIR LINES! 


The trip 


MITT 


to Switzerland and 
Watches will 


100 Swiss 
the best 


essays on any one of the following subjects: 


be awarded for 


MITT 


1) The Birth and Progress of Swiss Democracy 
2) Swiss Neutrality 

3) Switzerland's Economic Importance 

4) Swiss Contributions to the World 


5) A Comparison of the American and Swiss 
Forms of Government 


See the October 13th 


Teacher for published rules and regulations. 


issue of Scholastic 


TL 


Only entries certified by the teacher super- 





vising the student’s work will be accepted. 


All rules and regulations must be observed. 


There’s still time—entries must be post- 


marked not later than January 31, 1949 


and mailed to— 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR FRIENDSHIP 
WITH SWITZERLAND 


8 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y 


TM 





met 





A SPECIAL TEACHERS 


Examination! 


Do you believe in world peace? 
° ° °° 
think improved interna- 


tional understanding will advance 
world peace? 


Do vou 


° oO oO 


Are you trying seriously to pro- 
better world understanding 
in vour school? In your community? 


mote 


° ° 2 


Have you used our famous animat- 
ed color film on __ prejudice, 
BOUNDARY LINES? 


° ° ° 


Have vou used the JULIEN 
BRYAN DOCUMENTARY FILMS 


on China, Italy, Poland, and Russia? 


°c ° 


}. Why not write today for descriptive 
literature on our current subjects? 


° ° ° 


International Film Foundation 
1600 BROADWAY © NEW YORK 19, N. Y 


























COMMENCEMENT 
: ANNOUNCEMENTS 


and Personal Cards 





r at a 40% SAVING 
if We offer a wide selection of modern 
4 double envelope Commencement Invitations 
and Personal Cards which are priced con- 
siderably lower thon other companies. Full 
1 information and samples gladly sent with- 
r out obligation so you may consider them at 
| your convenience without interrupting class 
j schedules. We sell direct by mail—eliminate 
« costly sales representatives and pass the 


savings on to you. FREE MEMORY BOOK 
GIVEN WITH EACH ORDER. 





4 Learn about our popular fund raising plan. 
on school stationery to 


Inc. 


Dept. T, 1425 E. Elm St. Scranton 5, Pa. 














: Write 
| PRINTCRAFT CARD CO., 
| 

' 















| CLUB PINS AND Guarps... 
tora < ‘ 
L gs. French, Latin, Art, Drama, Phot 
t Aa eo Sports, Commerce, H e¢ Ex 
> f ) Hi-Y, Tri-Y, Journalism, Library 
4 We) 4 and hundre« Free catalog 
YP ety) for your various groups. MEDALS 
Spanish Music Sociol TROPHIES, HONOR AWARDS 















DEPT. T 1031 W. 7th St. 
Les Angeles 14, California 


J. A. MEYERS & CO., INC. 


ee 





AF Films INC 


1 REEL—$3.00 RENTAL 


Write for full description and purchase price 


1600 Broadway. N. 





a aes 





See: ee See ee eS 








/ 55 PAGE CATALOG 
Wh OF OUTSTANDING 
| FILMS ° 


BRAY LIBRARY 


of Motion Pictures 
16 mm Silent and Sound 


Hundreds of valuable films . . . 
some available free! 





8 new Health and Hygiene Films— 
just released. 
12 outstanding Air Age 
Education Films. 


Also films on Civics and Government, 
Geography, Industry, Biological Sciences, 
Physics, Chemistry, Engineering, 
Transportation 


Write today for 1948-1949 Catalog. 
BRAY STUDIOS, inc. 


729 Seventh Ave, New York 19. N Y 











FREE! FREE! FREE! 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE VOCABULARY TESTER 


for High School Seniors. 
English Teachers Will Want These Tests 
rege 


r Second Semester 
Send for your FREE COPY today! NOW! 
Supt. Mark Hart, Preston, Idaho 











CLASSROOM FILMS 
HEALTH & SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 
PRACTICAL GEOMETRY SERIES 


To Rent or Buy. Write for catalogue: 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS CLASSROOM FILMS 


625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 




















This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers. 


MASTER COUPON 





& A. F. FILMS INC. p. 22-T. 
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(0 Full description of Fact 
and Fantasy. 

AUDIO DEVICES, p. 18-T. 

(CD Info. on Audioscripts col- 


lection. 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTI- 
TUTE p. 7-T. 
(0 Free copies; Pertinent 


Facts About Coal. 
BRAY STUDIOS p. 22-T. 
C) Free 16 mm. catalog. 
CLINTON TEACHERS AGEN- 
CY p. 21-T. 
(0 Teaching positions. 
FILM PROGRAM SERVICES p. 
14-T. 
() How FPS can solve your 
film problems. 
MARK HART p. 22-T. 

O Free copy college en- 
trance vocab. tester. 
INTERAMERICAN SUMMER 

SCHOOL p. 14-T. 
CJ Bulletin and rates. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FOUNDATION p. 21-T. 
C) Lit. on films for world 
understanding. 
KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 
CLASSROOM FILMS p. 22-T. 
C) Free film catalog. 
MAJOR RECORDS p. 21-T. 
C] Info: Sound effects. 
J. A. MEYERS AND CO., INC. 
p. 22-T. 
0 Free catalog: 
trophies, awards. 
MUTUAL LIFE p. 14-T. 
Free. Position Aptitude 
Test for Men. 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF PRI- 
VATE SCHOOLS p. 21-T. 
C) Camps to buy or sell. 
NATIONAL FORUM INC. p. 
16-T. 
O Social studies charts; sam- 
ple outlines. 


medals, 


OFFICIAL FILMS p. 17-T. 
Free catalog; opera, con- 
cert films. 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO. p. 

22-T. 

(CD Full info., samples; per- 
sonal and commencement 
cards. 

RADIO CORPORATION OF 

AMERICA p. 15-T. 

(] Full info: RCA Wire Re- 
corder for classroom use. 

REVERE CAMERA, p. 24-T. 


(C Info. on 16mm. motion 
picture projector; cam- 
eras. 


RINEHART & CO. p. 21-T. 

C) Full info. on classic lit. 
reprints. 

STATE FINANCE p. 14-T. 


C) Info: Confidential 
row by Mail plan. 


Bor- 











‘ Name Position 
! School School Enrollment 
4 City Zone State 


January, 1949 
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It's a SK Daisy 


For Social Studies teachers: 

@ Why not make your own F 
rrain exhibit with facsimiles of famous 
documents and pictures? From the Supt 
of Doc., Washington, D. C., you ea 
order the Bill of Rights (32x24) 55 


dom 


cents, 


@ From National Archives, ‘Washing 
ton, D. C., photographs of famous 
Americans—Abraham Lincoln, Robert 
E. Lee, Gen. Pershing, Gen. Eisen 
hower, and Sitting Bull. Also famous 
letters and broadsides. 20 cents each 
Write for list. 

@ Desk atlas of American History. Ex- 
cellent maps and pictographs packing 
facts on exploration, agriculture, tariff 
business, labor, and population into 
compact, cheerily colored 38 pages. 50 
cents. Discounts for quantity. Write to 
C. S. Hammond & Co., 305 East 63rd 
St., New York 21, N. Y. 

®@ Local Studies is a 98-page British 
illustrated teacher’s guide that makes 
U S. counterparts look amateurish. Re 
lated to a film, Near Home, it shows by 
example how to make local geograph\ 
come to life for children. Order from 
British Info, Service, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. $1.15. 


For English teachers: 

@ Are you an advisor to a school news- 
paper or yearbook? Then you'll want 
to see “What Price Advisorship?” by 
Charles F. Troxell. Available without 
charge from the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, 320 Fayerweather 
Hall, Columbia University, New York. 


For teachers who like cats: 

@ Cat lovers will want to see a new 
instruction unit for intermediate grades, 
“The Cat as a City Pet.” Get yours for 
25 cents from the Education Dept., 
American Society for the Prevention ot 
Cruelty to Animals, 50 Madison Ave., 
New York 10. 





How Wells Keeps Well 
(Concluded from page 6-T 


3. Young people now take keen in- 
terest in their nutritional condition. 

4. Young people go regularly and 
voluntarily to the health center. 

5. The health committee pioneered 
a larger school project. This became 
the science planning committee em)rac- 
ing many other school and _neig!or- 
hood improvements. 

6. The school faculty and adminis- 
tration have become aware that not 
until teaching reaches into daily jrac- 
tices and living can the school be sat- 


isfied. 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS: 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH 


County Government 


February 2 in World Week 

PAMPHLETS: The Units of Government in the United 
States, William Anderson (Public Administration Service, 
Chicago, Ill., 45), $1. The County Manager Plan (National 
Municipal League, 299 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., 45), 
l5c. Citizen Participation in Government; A Study of County 
Welfare Boards (Public Affairs Press, Washington, D. C., 
48), $1. Summary of County Government Finances in 1946 
Governments Division, Bureau of the Census, “48). 

ARTICLES: “We Must Not Neglect Our Local Govern- 
ments,” Don Bowen, Saturday Evening Post, April 10, 1948. 
“The Price You Pay for Too Many Jobholders,” Frederick G. 
Brownell, American Magazine, Mav, 1948. Issues of Na- 
tional Municipal Review, esp. “Confused County Picture,” 
April-May-June, 1946, and “County Pattern For the Future,” 
February, 1947. 

BOOKS: County Boards and Commissions, Edward W. 
Weidner (report for Bureau of Census, 45). Government 
in Action, Keohane and McGoldrick (Harcourt, 44), pp. 
384-397. Introduction to American Government, Ogg and 
Ray (Appleton-Century, 45), pp. 883-915. Essentials of 
American Government, Ogg and Ray (Appleton-Century, 
43), pp. 561-580. Living in Our Communities, Krug and 
Quillen (Scott, Foresman, ’46), Chapter 13, “Government 
in County and State.” 

STUDIES of county government in a few specific states: 
County Government in Wisconsin (Wisconsin Citizens Pub- 
lic Expenditures Survey, ’46). County Government Orga- 
nization in California, R. W. Binkley Jr. (Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, 45). Reorganization of Michigan’s County Govern- 
ment (Bureau of Government, Univ. of Michigan, 46). 


Germany 


January 12 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Problem of Germany, R. J]. Havighurst 
(No. 543, ’48), Univ. of Chicago Round Table, Chicago 
37, Ill. 10 cents. Big Four in Germany, D. L. Glickman 
(Planning pamphlets Nos. 54-55, ’47) Nat'l Planning Assn., 
800 21st St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 50 cents. Germany: 
Nation or No-Man’s Land, J. P. Warburg (Headline Series 
No. 60, ’46) Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 39th St., N. Y. 16. 
35 cents. What Are We Doing in Germany—and Why? 
(Dep't. of State publication No. 2621, European series 14, 
'46) Gov't Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. free. (Also 
other State Department publications on Germany: Nos. 2630 
and 2783, each 40 cents, and No. 3298, 20 cents.) Postwar 
Reconstruction in Western Germany (’48). The Annals, 
3817 Spruce St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

ARTICLES “All Eyes on Germany,” Senior Scholastic, 
Sept. 29, ’48. “General Clay—On His Own,” W. H. Hale, 
Harper's, Dec. ’48. “The Ruhr,” American Perspective, Nov. 
48. “Town Meetings on the Rhine,” G. Gaskill, American 
Magazine, Nov. °48. “Lessons of the Berlin Crisis,” F. E. 
Hirsch, Forum, Oct. °48, “German Balance Sheet,” S. B. 
Fay, Current History, Aug. 48. “Letters from Germany,” 
A. Logan, New Yorker, May 8, 48. “Our Mistakes in Ger- 
many,” §. M. Bouton, American Mercury, Aug. °48. “Teach- 
ing Germans to Teach Themselves” W_ F. Russell, Foreign 


THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


Affairs, Oct. °48. “Choice in the Ruhr,” W. Biebold, For- 
eign Affairs, Oct. “48. “Russia’s Red Ace in the Ruhr,” 
J. O'Donnell, Saturday Evening Post, Aug. 28, *48. 

BOOKS: Germany: What Now? J. Joesten (Ziff-Davis, ’48) 
$3.75. Goebbels Diaries (Doubleday, ’48) $4. Hidden Dam- 
age, J. Stern (Harcourt, 47) $4. Struggle for Germany, 
R. Hill (Harper, 47) $3. Germany Under Occupation, Pol- 
lock and Meisel (Wahr, 47) $3. The German People, V. 
Valentin (Knopf, 46) $6. From Democracy to Nazism, R. 
Haberle (Louisiana State Univ. Press, 45) $2.50. Course of 
German History, A. J. Taylor (Coward McCann, °46) $3. 
People Under Hitler, W. R. Deuel (Harcourt *42) $3.50. 
“Dear Fatherland, Rest Quietly,” M. Bourke-White (pro- 
fusely illustrated), (Simon & Schuster, 46) $3. 

FILMS and FILMSTRIPS: Recommended in Tools for 
Teachers, Dec. 15, 48. 


e e 
Bolivia 
February 2 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Bolivia in Story and Pictures, by Kurt 
Wiese (50c), 1942, Whitman, Skyhigh in Bolivia, by Ruth 
Adams (New World Neighbors Series), 1942 (40c), 
Heath. Children of the Sun—Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, by 
Sydney Greenbie (Good Neighbor Series) , 1943 (50c). Row. 
Bolivia, the Tin Nation of South America, by Ben Crowson, 
Jr., (12c), 1948, United Nations Education Center, 334 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C. Bolivia (American Na- 
tions Series), (10c), The Pan American Union, Washington, 
D. C. Bolivia, Storehouse of Metals (10c), 1944, prepared 
by the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, obtained from 
the U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 2, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Bolivia Acts to Develop National Industry,” 
Bulletin of The Pan American Union, August, 1948. “Our 
Footloose Correspondents,” New Yorker, September 27, 
1947. “Bolivia’s Two World’s,” by J. H. Groel, Nation, Sep- 
tember 27, 1947. “Bolivar, Father of Bolivia,” by S. Jordan, 
Bulletin of The Pan American Union, July 1947. “Bolivia— 
Tin Roof of the Andes,” by Henry A. Phillips. National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, March 1943. 

BOOKS: Green Hell, Adventures in the Mysterious Jun- 
gle of Eastern Bolivia, by Julian Duguid, $4.00 (Appleton 
Century, 1931). Lands of the Andes, Peru and Bolivia, by 
Thomas R. Ybarra, $4.00 (Coward-McCann, 1947). Latin 
America, by Preston E. James, $6.00 (Lothrop, 1942). Our 
Good Neighbors in Latin America, by Wallace West, $2.00 
(Noble & Noble, 1942). Latin America, Countrysides and 
United Regions, by Robert S. Platt, $5.00 (Whittlesey 
House, 1943). 


Minimum Wages 


January 19 in Senior Scholastic 

PAMPHLETS: Should Congress Pass the 64 Cents an 
Hour Minimum Wage Law? (“Wake Up America; broadcast 
No. 294), The American Economic Foundation, 295 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. 17. 10 cents. 

ARTICLES: “Progress or Poverty,” F. Latham, Scholas- 
tic, Oct. 29, °38. “Should Congress Pass the Pepper Mini- 
mum Wage Increase Bill?” Congressional Digest, Nov. °45. 
“Basic Wage Protection,” Christian Science Monitor Maga- 
zine, June 7, °47. 
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“Certainly, Mr. Cole, four more 
sound projectors would be a great 

help to our visual instruction “We're not exceeding the budget, 
program. But our budget...” Miss Parker .. . just stretching it 


wr by buying Reveres.”’ 


The answer to: 
A LARGER, MORE EFFECTIVE VISUAL 


EDUCATION PROGRAM 





AT LOWER COST 


Faced with the problem of expanding their audio-visual programs 
on limited budgets, many schools are finding the solution in Revere Sound 
Projectors. Considerably lower in price than any comparable projector, 
the Revere meets every requirement for effective visual instruction. Thus 
for the same expenditure, your schools can afford several sound projectors 
instead of one. Too, Revere’s lightweight, streamlined design makes it 
readily portable. And its simplicity of operation makes it easy for the 
students themselves to set up and operate the Revere, further enhancing 
your visual education programs through added student participation. 

Your Revere dealer will be glad to arrange a demonstration of 
this money-saving, quality 16mm sound projector at your convenience. 
Phone him today! REveRE Camera Company + Cuicaco 16 


, A single unit weighing only 33 pounds, Revere 
Sound Projector is as easy to carry as a sull 
case. Other features include simple 4-poin' 
threading . . . 750-watt week — 


speedy automatic re-wind . . . fast 2-inch 
F 1.6 coated lens . . . 1600-foot reel_capacit) 


“if Ad. <4 J , “nt... sound or silent pro 
16 MM Yhoubre~tone SOUND PR OJEC TOR oa. nen TERE EE ree 
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